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Southwest Missouri Notes 


The Third District convention was held 
this year with the church at Neosho. The 
splendid new church, which was erected last 
year under the leadership of J. W. Baker, 1s 
a thing of beauty. J. B. Hunley and his 
goo! people made admirable hosts. The 
entertainment of the convention was all that 
could be desired. rhe program was of un 
usual merit. F. L. Moffet presided at all 
sessions. J. H. Hardin, T. A. Abbott, G. W. 
Muckley, C. M. Chilton, G. D. Edwards, J. 
H. Diehl, George B. Ranshaw, Joseph Keevil 
and P. C. Macfarlane were there from out- 
side the district. Messrs. Walters, Moore, 
Ragland, E. L. Ely, Gaylor, J. H. Jones, 


contributed to the 


Miller, Cooksey et al. 

feast of good things. The C. W. B. M. had 
their usual good program. The fellowship 
was one of the most enjoyable features. Mrs. 
Persis L. Christian slipped away from her 
retreat at Eureka Springs, Ark., and came 
to be once more in a convention of her 


brethren Her presence was a_ benediction 


to all. The closing session was notable. The 
men of the Neosho church banqueted the 
men of the convention. Joplin sent down 
seventy-five. About a hundred ana thirty 
five sat down together. There were great 
speeches, short talks and running through 
alt masculine note that was inspiring. No 
doubt Brotherhood work will be greatly 
strengthened in this district as a result of 
: 


this meeting. 


THE 





CHRISTI 


Perhaps the most notable action of the 
convention was the passage of a resolution 
accepting the invitation of Drury College to 
establish and maintain a Bible professorship 
in the college. The churches of southwest 
Missouri have been wrestling with the col- 
lege problem for years but have been unable 
to make any advance, being unable to pro- 
endow- 
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its faculty to teach the Bible, he to be ap 
pointed and maintained by the Christian 
churches, and to be untrammeled with re. 


spect to his teaching of the Bible. His stand. 
ing in the college woula be that of any 
professor. Such an opportunity as this has 
rarely come to our people. The convention 
was quick to recognize it and appointed an 
executive committee of the following per 





vide the necessary equipment and 
ment. Drury College was established in sons to launch the enterprise. F. L. Moffe 
1873. It has buildings and equipment valued N. M. Ragland, George L. Peters, Joseph 
at $517,197 and endowment amounting to Gaylor, D. W. Moore, F. F. Walters, and & 
$446.445. It enrolled 496 students this year. L. Ely. It is hoped to see the professor 
It is undenominationa:, being on the Car installed at the opening of the fall term, 
negie foundation, and it has invited the George L. Peters 
Caristian churches to place a professor in Springfield, Mo. 
I ylumbi wi yurses a ated) with the Classical nb 
1 Scient the UNIVERSITY. OF MISSOURI. with whi ri ch institution it has liberal interchg 
credits “NO “TUITIONS. P 
Remarkabl portunities for student preaching Supply unequal to demand Excellent R. R Cilities 
Eight trains out and in each day connecting closel with three main lines of railway, viz. Alton, Wabas 
i M. K. & T 
Preparator Biblical courses articulating with University High Scho« No better lities 
wher Ex} s asona Send catalogue and full information.—CHARLES “. “SHARPE. Dean 


anywhere pense re nable 


Drake University 


The Summer Quarter 


Summer School. 
June 14th to August 20th. 
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Full courses in all subjects offered 
Regular members of University Faculty 


Special tutoring for students of any age or grade 
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June 18th to July 30th. 


Courses in all subjects required for any grade of certificate 
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Special courses in all special subjects 

Text books rented at nominal fees. 

Total schoo! expense for short course $7.00 

Uniform county examinations may be taken at 


the University 


Send for announcement 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


in June and July 
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Re-Examining the 


Successful Revival 


The Evangelistic Meeting Questioned Conscientiously by the Evangelist 


Qur study last week engaged us in the problem of defining the 
test by which all church work, including evangelistic work, must 
sooner or later be judged. We saw that there is danger of standing 
within the Revival and judging it by a standard intrinsic to itself. 
The true standard of evangelistic success lies outside the evangelistic 
meeting, outside the church, even. Both church and Revival must 
be judged by their worth to the kingdom of God, a kingdom otf 
righteousness in personal character and social organization. 

If, as was pointed out, the church is a means to an end and 
not an end in itself, it is possible that a church might prosper 
without advancing the kingdom of God. It is even conceivable that 
a church which forgot the end it was meant to attain would 
actually weaken and retard the kingdom of God. Likewise a 
Revival, judged by a standard inside itself, might be successful in 
a marvelous degree, while, judged by its abiding fruits in personal 
holiness and community well-being, it might prove to be nil or 
even reactionary. 

The conscientious Christian leader will not tolerate the stereo- 
typed assumption that success justifies itself. Shallow people and 
vulgar are the only ones who accept as theirs tne motto, “Nothing 
succeeds like success.” Thoughtful people agree with Chesterton 
that oftimes nothing fails like success. 

Awareness to the truth of this paradox and a sincere desire to 
mike his work really advance the kingdom of God will prompt 
every conscientious evangelist to thoroughly re-examine his work 
to see what relation it has to the wider and deeper order of right- 
eousness Which the church is organized to establish. 

We believe 
that as a class of men they are consecrated to Christ and his work. 


We do not share the popular criticism of evangelists. 
They are not grafters as is often charged. They are not professional 
—no more so than pastors. If there are serious faults in their work 
they are traceable, not to the evangelist as an individual, but to 
the conventional system of values and methods under which the 
church in general is working. 

It is our firm conviction, however, that if there is to be a reform 
in our evangelistic methods and standards it must be made by the 
erangelists themselves. 

So long as a crass evangelism—sensationalistic, hypnotic, manipu 
lative, irreverent—is abroad in the land there will be hard-pushed 
pastors and churches that will utilize it. Judgment of evangelism 
must begin with the evangelist’s own heart if there is to be an 
effective reform. And there is no group of men whom we would 
expect to face the situation more conscientiously and squarely than 
our evangelists. Because we believe they will earnestly re-examine 
their work in the light of anybody’s intelligent suggestion, we have 
formulated certain questions which may aid in making concrete and 
immediate the criterion of evangelistic success set 
last article. 


forth in our 
We would suggest, to begin with, that the evangelist 
isk concerning his work: 

Does the Revival which I hold make itse lf “at home” in the church 
where I hold it? 

Do the methods and results of the Revival link in naturally with 
the work the church was doing before the Revival began and must 
do after it closes? There must be continuity and progressiveness 
in the life of every church. If the Revival is a aiversion, an episode 
ov an adventure, the reaction from it is bound to leave the ehureh and 
the community in a worse condition than had there been no Revival 
at all. After the Revival does the process of settling down to the 
regular work of the church with its steady ministries and stated 
Services, and, throughout, its quieter routine of activities, operate 
© as to leave the converts disappointed? Unless the church is 
working on a false plan altogether the evangelist’s work should fit 
naturally into its methods and habits and be itself a natural foun- 
dation for future work. 


0 ; . — 
ften times, however, we have observed that the converts were 


siezed with a chill on the second Lord’s day after the evangelist went 
away. The minister was not versatile and fertile enough to supply 
sullicient stimuli to keep up the interest awakened by the methods 
of the evangelist. Ordinarily the blame for this is laid upon the 
pastor. In many cases, no doubt, he is to blame. But it is just 
possible that the evangelist has produced an overwrought situation 
which in the nature of things cannot be maintained by any honest 
methods. The very wistfulness with which, in after months or 
years, the church looks backward to the Revival does but betray 
its lack of the sense of steady progress now. And a Revival which 
does not set a church in the path of steady progress by means ot 
normal methods of work has hurt the church and weakened the 
kingdom of God. Following close on this first question the earnest 
evangelist will ask: 

Does my Revival create an appetite in the church for sensational 
methods? 

This question deals with one of the diseases of the modern 
chureh—the mania for methods. In a time when the masses are 
indifferently turning away from the chureh, her leaders, instead 
of re-studying the content of the gospel that they might speak a 
prophetic message to the men of today, are exhausting their imagina- 
tions with devices and tricks and attractions to get people to attend 
ehureh. 

The church seems to have given up commanding men and is 
devising ways and means of attracting men. These ways and 
means are often very clever and often very silly. But whether we 
call them silly or clever they do, in their net influence, cheapen 
the gospel in the eves of the world. 


It is a sad day for prophecy when preaching instead of being a 


passion becomes an art. 

The question is an open one whether our present day evangelism 
has not debauched the churches with the notion that we must at 
all hazards get the crowds no matter what we do with them, and 
get converts no matter what they are converted to. 

The conscientious evangelist will deal drastically with himself on 
this question for his success is so conspicuous that his methods are 
certain to be imitated by many others in the ministry and to set 
up a eraving in the churches and the communities that cannot be 
satisfied by a normal procedure. <A third question the downright 
honest evangelist will consider, and prayerfully, is: 


What is my attitude 


toward people ? Do I conceive them as 


possible “converts” for my meeting or as spiritual beings not to 
be taken advantage of, and do I approach them with that courtesy 
of the spirit which allows full right to their pe rsonalities? 

In other words, does the evangelist conceive his meeting as made 
for men or men for his meeting? 

This is no fictitious question to the religious leader who has been 
instructed in the ethics of crowd psychology. Concerned primarily 
about the Kingdom of God and only secondarily about “breaking 
his record” in this meeting he would scorn to use the tricks of 
hypnotie control which are the common asset of a certain type of 
evangelist. He sees plainly that “breaking down the will” by 
organizing a social situation around a man to which he is compelled 
to yield through hypnotic pressure is the poles apart from a genu- 
ine spiritual conversion. 

The conscentious evangelist who is instructed in the mere rudi- 
ments of mental science will spurn all hypnotic control over people 
because he knows that while it makes a “great meeting” it outrages 
the personality of every individual involved in it and builds wood, 
hay and stubble into the temple of God. 

If this uncanny method is objectionable in the case of a congre- 
gation of adults it becomes positively vicious when practiced upon 
crowds of children. We are bold to say, and we believe every earnest 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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DEMOCRATIZING OXFORD 

Lord Curzon, for many years Viceroy of India, now Lord of 
Realm and Chancellor of Oxtord University, proposes to make that 
ancient and tradition loving seat of learning modern and democratic, 


the 


He tells members of the university that he has been offered $150,000 
for a certain scientific object if Greek is removed from the stated 
requirements for entrance and recommends that the conditions be 
met. He further asks that degrees be given woman. These two 
things are enough to make the hoary spirits of the Middle Ages 
wrap themselves in sack-cloth and prepare to forsake the sacred 
confines of the Oxford medieval curriculum. What, are not Greek 
and Latin inspired by the gods of learning and endowed thereby 
as the only means by which brains can be developed? Further the 
iconoclastic Chancellor would take up the program of John Ruskin 
and provide for the education of workingmen at the university. 
Oxford is already richly endowed with the spirit of Ruskin’s efforts 
in this matter and has extra-college provisions for the enlighten- 
ing of the working-classes as well as extension courses for the 
people of the country without regard to class. It will be a great 
day for the democracy of education in old England when it becomes 
as possible for a penniless boy to take a course at Oxford as it is 
for an American lad of ambition to work his way through our best 


universities. 


THE SUGAR THIEF 
Call a spade a spade Che inimitable Will Maupin sings: 

“If in sheerest desperation he protects his little flock 

By the theft of but a single loaf of bread, 

Clasp the handeuffs tight upon him, thrust him in the prison dock; 
Fling the curses of the righteous at his head! 

But if by manipulation he depletes the widow's store, 

If by cunning he can mint here tears of gold; 

If he profits by the burdens he imposes on the poor 


We must hail him as a man of business bold.” 


It was supposed Mr. Loeb would be given a cabinet place When 


he was appointed Collector of the Port of New York it was generally 
said it was the payment of a political debt. Now it seems that 
the very able Loeb desired that place and the why is appearing. 
He was no sooner installed in this very comfortable and rich post 
than he began to show signs of his association with the great 


Nimrod, except that he went after a certain colored gentleman he 
had sighted in that particular wood-pile. 

Back some thirty vears ago there was a “Sugar Ring.” Even 
then a certain treasury expert wrote some pamphlets charging 
that the “Ring” had cheated the government out of some §$12,- 
000,000 by the manipulation of the “polariscope test.” He offered 
to furnish the names and prove the cases but those were days 
when we were falling under thralidom to the “Captain of Industry” 
and these were “men of business bold” who were leading the coun- 
try to the conquest of the world of commerce. 

The polariscope is an instrument that tests the purity of sugar. 
It is a very exact instrument and does its part well and truth- 
fully. But the tariff rates are variable as to the different stand- 
ards of purity and thus manipulation of the polariscope test would 
reduce duties at the will of the manipulator and put the steal 
into the pockets of the “Ring.” But this is not all. 

It is now found that the stealing has been continuous and by 
many bold methods. It has bribed the clerks charged with the 
scales and tests at the custom house. Loeb has seven of these $13 
a week men in the toils of the law. Will he get the real thieves 
who bribed these seven? They simply cogged the scales to beat 
honest weight, but they were petty criminals compared to the rich 
managers of the Sugar Trust who bribed them to do it and who 
thus cheated the government out of millions while the poor petty 
tools of their bribery reaped a few ill-gotten dollars. Loeb has 
made them return $2,500,000 of this stolen money. But this is 


really petty pilfering compared to the greater criminality of the 
Trust that levies toll upon every table in the land and most of all 
on that of the humblest. 

They have monopolized this article of common living and made it 
pay dividends upon some $240,000,000 of capitalized iniquity. No 
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one knows just what part of this is “water” but from the fag 
that it began by capitalizing a property that cost in actual money 
but $7,000,000, into a company of $50,000,000 and made it pay divi 
dends, it may be well presumed that the “water” is to the actual] 
investment as one to five and perhaps much more—and it all js 
made to pay dividends by its levy upon the table of the massec 
and not a man who works for $1.50 per day and sweetens the food 
of his family but that pays toll to this highwayman. 


The favorite ruse of the Trust is to get a “joker” into any bil 
that would protect the people against its interests. This “joker” 
is a hidden provision that will permit the Trust or Interest involved 
to reap from the law what that same law is supposed to deprive 
them of. It is as if you hired a policeman to guard your premises 
and he himself stole what he was keeping from the burglars. The 
Sugar Trusts “joker” is the provision relating to unrefined sugars 
It is the use of the “No. 16 Dutch Standard” which is supposed to 
discriminate as to quality, but in reality discriminates only as to 
color. That is, to the public a duty is supposed to be levied accord 
ing to the quality of the unrefined sugars; to the Trust it is simply 
a difference in color for there is little difference in the quality, 
Dr. Wiley denounced it ten years ago. 

People want only white sugar. White sugar is sugar that has 
been run threugh bone-black and thus whitened. This is called 
refining. The Sugar Trust’s monopoly consists, like that of Stand- 
ard Oil, largely in the refining business. Thus its advantage from 
the “joker.” There is a high duty on refined sugars to prevent 
competition from refineries that might be built in sugar producing 
countries. But the duty on unrefined sugar is very low so the 
product that cannot go on the consumer’s table until it passes 
through the Trust’s refineries, pays little duty before it comes to 
the refinery, but after there being put through the very simple 
process of having its color removed is sold to the consumer upon 
the basis of the highly taxed refined sugar. The Trust buys the 
unrefined sugar cheaply because there is a small duty, refines it at 
an insignificant cost, and sells it at a big price because of the high 


duty on refined sugar. 


MR. BRYAN ON TEMPERANCE 


It is the destiny of Mr. Bryan to become the political idealist 
of our country. Doubtless the reason he cannot be president is 
that he is too utterly an idealist and a man of conscience and no 
compromise for our exceedingly practical and materialistic folk. 
It is greater to be right than to be president and the Great Com- 
moner, as even his political enemies now distinguish him, has before 
him the pleasing prospect of winning so distinguished a place in 
history. He is the most eminent of political preachers. His par- 
ticular plans for enacting legislation may not be adopted, but his 
campaign for principle will be adopted regardless of the party 
in power. 

Naturally insistent demands have been made by temperance folk 
that Mr. Bryan espouse each particular plan that each particular 
advocate thinks the only one for the defeat of the liquor traffic. 
Because he refuses to do so multifarious a thing many particular 
advocates vote him a fraud. In recent issues of the Commoner 
he takes very marked ground on the temperance question. He 
defines his position by saying he is for temperance, that he is also 
and fundamentally for the principle of local option, i. e., that the 
people should rule in all things and that the problem of whether 
the option should be limited to a town or village, a township, & 
county or should take in a whole state depends entirely upon 
circumstances. For the first time he uses the word “recent” per- 
sonally in saying that he “resents” a certain effort of the liquor 
dealers to use his name in their interests. His usual calm and his 
imperturbable good humor under misrepresentation is thus broken 
by the unprincipled efforts of the liquor dealer who sought to help 
his cause by a misconstruction of Mr. Bryan’s local opiion principles 
in favor of the saloon. 

Further he has taken up a definite crusade in favor of such legisla- 
tion as that of the Littlefield and Hepburn bills. The national gov- 
ernment issues licenses to men who buy them for use in prohibition 
territory. He says the government collects the $25 either “without 
giving anything valuable in return (in case the one receiving it 
cannot sell liquor), or it encourages the one buying it to violate the 
local law, for he cannot use it without violating the law” and adds 
“Can the federal government afford to continue a partner with the 
lawbreakers?” Noting the charge so often made by campaign orators 
and a partizan press that the Democratic party was the party of 
the saloon and lawlessness he says significantly, “The time has come 
to put it to the test.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY (533) > 


EDITORIAL 


Rev. George H. Combs, pastor of the Independence Boulevard 
Church in Kansas City, is just completing a European journey of 
several months, and in a recent note from Venice he speaks with 
enthusiasm of the journey and especially of the happy anticipations 
of return home. 

. * . 

Mr. P. C. Macfarlane, our Brotherhood secretary, is adding to his 
literary laurels by a new story in McClure’s Magazine for June, 
entitled, “Sergeant McCarty, Man Handler.” Mr. Macfarlane’s 
serial, “Unto the Lion’s Mouth,” printed three years ago in THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY was deservedly popular with the readers of 
this paper. 

. * * 

The pastors of Memorial Church of Christ and the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church exchanged pulpits on Sunday evening last. Dr. 
John L. Jackson, the pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, is 
soon to leave Chicago after a fruitful ministry of ten years. He 
has been a close friend and sympathizer in the union of the First 
Christian and Memorial Baptist Churches into the Memorial Church 
of Christ, and has promoted friendly feelings between Baptists and 
Disciples wherever possible. He goes to accept the Baptist pulpit at 


Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


* « * 

Citizens of Montclair, N. J., recently gave a dinner to Rev. Amory 
H. Bradford whose long ministry there has made him one of the 
chief figures in the city life. In the course of his talk after the 
dinner, Dr. Bradford gave voice to the following municipal creed: 

“I believe that the place in which I live, while I live in it, is for me 
the greatest place in the world, and that as it gives me the best 
which it has, it deserves from me the best that I can give to it. 
I believe that my duty to my city and to my country is as sacred 
as my duty to my church, and a part of my duty to my God. I be- 
lieve that service of the public is one test of true religion, and 
that the ballot is a sacrament as holy as the Supper of our Lord 


* * 7 


Brooklyn takes its place beside Chicago in declining to invite 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman to hold union evangelistic meetings in 
that city. The Congregational pastors took the lead in voicing the 
opposition to his coming. The reason assigned for the opposition 
of such Congregational leaders as Drs. Hillis, Boynton, Cadman, 
Waters and others is that the churches of their denomination are 
involved in especial obligations for next year making it inopportune 
to join in the proposed united evangelistic movement. It is well 
known, however, that more important considerations lie back of 
the opposition. Among these considerations the chief is the earnest 
desire of the best leaders of the churches to purify evangelism of 
professionalism and commercialism. 

_ * . 

A new plan has been matured for the program of the Chautauqua 
Assembly at Chautauqua, New York, for this season. Special 
themes are to be considered during each week of the season. The 
week of July 11 is to be given to the work of the Religious Eduea- 
tion Association, and a special series of addresses on character 
development occupies the 2:30 o’clock hour each day. Professor Coe 
will speak on Monday on “Character Development through the Col- 
leges and Universities; Professor Votaw on Tuesday on “Character 
Development through the Public Schools;:” Professor Starbuck on 
Wednesday on “Character Development through the Sunday-schools;” 
Professor Willett on Thursday on “Character Development through 
the Churches:” Dr. George J. Fisher on Friday on “Character De- 
velopment through Social and Personal Hygiene” and Secretary 
Cope of the Association on Saturday on “Character Development 
through Social Living.” 

* * * 

It has been the custom of recent years for cities that have attained 
an honorable history to celebrate some important anniversary with 
a historical pageant. The coming summer is to be marked with such 
a celebration by the city of Bath, England. This celebration occurs 
July 19-24 and will recall by a series of historical scenes the story 
of Bath from Roman times to the present. Among the tableaux and 
pageants presented will be the Roman market and the dedication 
mtarm oe en eS D., the sack of the British city of Bath 
it Saxons in 577, the coronation of King Edgar in 973; the 
visit of King Henry VII, in 1499; the visit of Queen Elizabeth and 
the confirmation of the city’s charter in 1590; the battle of Lands- 
down = 1569; the glorious days of Beau Nash in the period of 1750; 
the visit of Queen Charlotte to Bath in 1817, and other notable 
‘vents in the history of this quaint and historic English town. 





The preparations for the 24th International Christian Endeavor 
Convention at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 7-12 are going forward 
with precision and enthusiasm. It is apparent that the Convention 
is going to be one of the greatest in the history of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. The general topic “Thy kingdom come” will be 
considered from practically every point of view in the many ses- 
sions that will be held in the Auditorium, the Armory, the Opera 
House. and the various churches of St. Paul. Special noon evan- 


ge istic services will be held; conferences and schools of methods 
will develop the ideals of Christian Endeavor in practical application 
to life; and a large number of addresses will deepen consecration 
and arouse enthusiasm. One of the notable features of the series of 
meetings is the celebration of Mendelssohn’s Centennial on Saturday 
evening at the Auditorium with the rendition of the oratorio “Elijah” 
by eminent soloists and a great chorus. Every Christian. Endeavo 
Society that can possibly arrange to do so ought to have its repre 
sentative at this Convention. The program, containing the details 
of the sessions, lists of special convention features, of churches to 
be used as state headquarters, information regarding railroad rates 
and state transportation managers, will be mailed upon request 
made to the Convention Committee in the Germania Life Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The desperate struggle the saloon is making for its life is illus 
trated in the surprising victory gained by the liquor forces in the 
Illinois Legislature a week ago when the local option law. adopted 
two years ago, was annulled by a vote of 78 to 70 in the House of 
Representatives. This measure is now in the hands of the Senate, 
and strenuous efforts are being made by the friends of temperance 
throughout the state to prevent the complete annulment of this 
admirable measure. The significance of the battle may be seen in 
the fact that Chicago with its enormous liquor interests must 
depend upon the state at large to win the victory against the forces 
of the saloon. With the enormous following of the United Societies, 
which are recruited largely from the foreign elements in the city 
and are banded together to promote the interests of the open saloon, 
doing continuous business, nights and Sundays included, the temper- 
ance forces of Chicago have on their hands a fight which cannot be 
won without the assistance of sober-minded and decent people of 
the small cities and communities throughout the state. The liquor 
men realize this fact and are making desperate efforts to limit the 
power of local option to each community, thereby forestalling the 
possibility of state-wide prohibition which would be the only means 
of reaching the deeply intrenched liquor interests of Chicago. The 
temperance people of Illinois are abundantly able to deal with the 
saloon as it deserves if only they are sufficiently aroused, and hold 
together in the combat. The Anti-Saloon League is nobly leading 
in the effort to crush the greatest foe that progress, civilization, 
and Christianity encounter in our age. 


* * * 


One of the most active workers in the cause of social uplift in 
this city is Rev. Morton C. Hartzell, pastor of the South Park Meth- 
odist Church. Mr. Hartzell’s church is in the third ward of Chi- 
cago, in the middle of the South Side district, which has perhaps 
suffered more than any other part of the city from the deteriorat- 
ing influences of the saloons and dance halls during the past ten 
years. Property owners throughout that district assert that the 
value of real estate has declined for residence purposes not less 
than one-third. Mr. Hartzell two years ago accepted the presidency 
of the Douglas Neighborhood Club which has ever since waged war 
upon the all-night saloon, Sunday desecration, and the presence of 
music in the saloons, a factor that is recognized as the fruitful 
source of most of the evils which the saloon breeds. Mr. Hartzell 
has been attacked viciously by the element against which he has 
roused the forces of righteousnesstin his district. One of the city 
aldermen is a member of his church, and this man has spared no 
efforts to remove Mr. Hartzell from his pastorate and to discredit 
his work in the city. The fight has culminated at last in a lining 
up of the respectable forces against the lawless and vice-breeding 
element in the third ward. The charges against Mr. Hartzell are, 
of course, undue political activity and the neglect of his church 
work in the interest of reform efforts. This is a very old and 


stale charge to bring against a man who is accomplishing the very 
tasks for which the church is set in any community. The ministers 
of the entire district, including Protestants, Roman Catholics and 
Jews, are at one with Mr. Hartzell in his noble crusade, and it is 
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to be hoped that the authorities of tiie Methodist Church, to whom 
the matter has now been submitted for final decision, will recognize 


the splendid work that has been done both by the Douglas Neigh 


borhood Club and by Mr. Hartzell in person to promote the cause of 


decency and community welfare. 

The Death of Marcus Dods 

Few men have been more prominent in the Protestant ehurch of 
Great Britain than the Reverend Mareus Dods, Principal of New 
College. Edinburgh, who died a fortnight ago The story of his 
life is intimately interwoven with the progress of the Free Church 
of Seotland during the past half century. He was edueated in Edin 
burgh Academy and at the University. Later he studied at New 
College in the theological department, and after his graduation 
waited for seven years before he was able to secure a pulpit. He 
preached as a supply in a number of places, but never received a 

ill until he was summoned to Renfield Church, Glasgow, where he 
continued as minister for twenty-five years. In 1869 Dr. Dods was 

alled to the Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, as a colleague of 
Dr. Candlish, but he declined the eall 

In IS77 he was brought before the church courts for heresy, fol 
lowing a sermon on revelation and inspiration. But the case was 
finally closed with the decision of a majority of the presbytery that 
they found the views expressed in the sermon were to be tolerated 
in the church and were not condemned in the Confession. In 1889 
at the semi-jubilee of his ordination, Dr. Dods was presented with 
various addresses and the sum of 35.000, together with a six months’ 
holiday In the same year he was called to the chair of New Testa 
ment Criticism and Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh, the posi 
tion held by him until the end. In 1901 he was nominated as mode 
ator of the General Assembly, but declined, much to the regret of 
his friends When Principal Rainey died in 1907, Dr. Dods was 
elected to the leadership of New College, but expressed even at that 
time the fear that the honor had come to him too late. 

Dr. Dods has been known familiarly to ministers and teachers who 
ire acquainted with recent literature through his many books, of 
which The Commentary on Genesis,” “The Gospel of St. John,” 

The Parables of our Lord,” and “The Bible, Its Origin and Nature” 
ire best known Most of his books were the results of his preaching 
it Rentield Dr. Dods was a very wide reader and his book reviews 
in British periodicals cover a large range of subjects. Perhaps his 
favorite studies were in the life of St. Augustine, on whose “Con 
fessions” he wrote probably the best existing commentary. 

Mareus Dods was a scholar of the first rank, a fearless defender 
of the newer science and criticism as applied to biblical study, an 
eager worker, and a Christian of unblemished character and of pro 
found influence upon the lives of his students. 


The Scandal of Easy Divorce 


the is the 
1e divorce laws which have tov long 


One of the most encouraging signs of times arousal 


of public interest regarding t! 
disgraced American legislation. The variations between the statutes 


in the different states have permitted grave irregularities to gain 


legal standing. Encouraging proofs are at hand that those states 
which have been most lenient in regard to divorce regulations are 


being aroused by a continued agitation of the matter to a larger 


degree of 


sensitiveness and are remedying the worst of the abuses 


which still exist. The seandal of easy divorce laws and of dis- 
cordant statutes in the various states is, we may hope, to be 
remedied in the not distant future. The churches are giving re 
newed attention to this question. The Roman Catholic and the 
Episcopal Churches have long been leaders in insistence upon the 
integrity of the marriage vow and the sin of divorce. Ministers 


are recognizing the necessity of careful inquiry into the conditions 
upon which they marry applicants who come with marriage licenses, 


and of refusing such as cannot justify their right to enter the mar- 


riage relation P 
In the meantime the whole question of the New Testament teach- 
ing upon divorce is receiving fresh attention. Ministerial commis 


sions have taken up this study with a desire to know, if possible, 
exactly the attitude which Jesus took upon the question and the 


limits of the principles he laid down. A recent utterance of Pro- 
fessor Milton S. Terry, of Northwestern University strikes the 
heart of the whole question. It is his contention that Jesus abso- 


lutely forbade divorce and suggested no modifying or mitigating 


circumstances in connection with the subject. This he bases upon 


the statement of our Lord in the earliest gospel, Mark, and points 
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out that the modifying clause in Matthew and Luke, which provides 
that statutory furnish a justification for divorce, ig 
wholly a later and, temporizing addition which the early church felt 


offenses may 


to be necessary considering the laxity of morals and the Jewish 
customs which had rendered divorce so easy and so common. Pro 
fessor Terry insists that the Christian law of marriage can know 


no abridgment or limitation. Separation of absolutely uncongenial 
spirits in the marriage relation may be necessary, but divorce with 
the right of remarriage can never be justified. 

On critical grounds Professor Terry’s contention 
justified and has indeed long been held by some of the best biblical 
It is 


against 


seems amply 


clear that the modifying clause in Matthew regard 
the ot state, used 
with ever widening application until a tlood of abuses has gathered 


scholars. 


ing sins purity the marriage has been 


force and threatened to overwhelm the sanctity of marriage through. 


out Christendom. An arousal of conscience is needed in all the 
churches upon this theme. The impossibility of absolute divorce 
would work unquestioned hardship to large numbers of innocent 


But is there not a higher law involved 


the law of the integrity of the family 


and well meaning people. 
And in the interest of that 
law may it not be necessary that the abiding sanctions of the Chris. 
faith the of Lord this 
subject be reaflirmed with an emphasis that cannot be mistaken? 


tian and undoubted teachings our upon 


Let us Hope it is not Quite So Bad! 


We are witnessing now several cases of acute hysteria in pulpit 
and religious press due to the appearance of certain new books on 
Asa the books 
responsible for t disorder. 


themselves 
The 


the troubie is some sensational comment by a reporter in a 


religious subjects. rule, are only in- 


directly he nervous direct cause of 


aily 


paper who has read perhaps the preface and glanced through the 


pages to tind some startling sentences. These he quotes with 
the air of one who has read and inwardly digested the volume 
in hand. Often the injustice of the second hand pronouncement is 
neutralized by the utter ludicrousness of it. One of the best speci: 
mens of this sort we find in the Christian Union (Des Moines), 
A student in Drake University writes an article for that paper on 
Professor Sharman’s new book on “The Teaching of Jesus About 
the Future.” He has not read the book itself, but takes his text 


from a review published in a Des Moines paper, which makes the 
not c 
“student” 


savs “Jesus did mmission 
The 
a-page effusion with this peroration: 
Christ did not commission his apostles or 


Professor Sharman 
preach the gospel,” 


statement that 


} concludes his 


1is disciples to 
ove! 


disciples to preach 


the gospel. Why the very name apostle means missionary. Oh 
you poor deluded, self-sacrificing missionaries, who have gone to 
heathen lands and sacrificed your lives for poor, blind, misguided 
humanity, you were mistaken in your mission. Christ did not 
want you to go. Oh you poor old fathers and mothers who gave 


them up for His sake, you were deceived! He did not require it. 
“Oh you poor old broken-down pioneer preachers; you have spent 
all your lives in toil and tears to build up his cause, but you were 


not sent. 


“Oh you poor, Charles Reign Scoville and other mighty men of 
God, you are burning up with zeal without knowledge you toil and 
pray and preach and plead with men to give up their sins and flee 
from the wrath of God, you are mistaken. 

“Oh, Brother Medbury, thou man of Ged, you are mistaken when 
you meet with us every Friday evening and thrill our hearts with a 
burning message to the world and God’s people. For there is no 
heaven, no hell and no commission to preach the gospel for so says 
the 20th century apostles of Chicago University, and yet strangely 
doth it contrast with the words of Christ, ‘All 
me in heaven and in earth, go ye therefore and preach the gospel 
‘He that believeth and is baptized shall 


power is given unto 


unto every creature.’ 


be saved.’’ 


Burbank’s Fairy Garden 
Luther Burbank is the wizard of the garden and fields. 


He bids 


A company has been 
It 8 


fair to make the desert blossom as the rose. 
organized to put his inventions in plant life on the market. 
to be sincerely hoped that Mr. Burbank has guarded the public 
against a monopolistic control that will take toll from the pockets 
of the many for the sake of the few who will manage the business. 
Mr. Burbank cares nothing for money. 


be allowed to exploit his genius! It belongs, by his own splendid 


May no mere money mongers 


spirit, to all humanity. 
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Burbank has grown an ever-blooming poppy, ten inches in diam- 
eter; fit has developed the common field daisy into a flower as 
gorgeous as the chrysanthemum, called the Shasta Daisy; his canna 
lillies range trom two to twelve inches in diameter; he has crossed 
the almond and the peach stone and produced a rapidly growing 
walnut with a rich white meat and a thin shell; he has crossed the 
potato and tomato and made the new hybrid grow the Irishman’s 
favorite fruit on the roots and something very like the tomato on 
the stem; he has new fruits made up from the plum and the apricot 
and from the pine-apple and the quince. But greatest of all is his 
spineless cactus. Here is a desert plant that will grow in a rainless 
region to a bulk of 600 pounds in three years time, furnishing both 
food and water for stock. It will people vast areas of the west and 
southwest that are now useless and open in the desert the great 
ranges for cattle that wheat is driving from the plains. Now comes 
announcement of another product of his botanical wizardry that is 
among the greatest. It is that he has developed a saccharine cactus 
that will vield both sugar and alcohol. If these last two prove in- 
dustrial commodities it will mean millions for our desert west and 
a boon for the table of every man by adding to the cheapness of 


both meat and sugar. 


Successful Evangelism Re- examined 
(Continued from page 3.) 
and informed evangelist will agree with us, that there is a way s0 


muci 


better for guiding children into the church that the machinery 
of the revival ought never to be used as a substitute for it. 
The evangelist’s constant temptation is to forget the good of the 


in 


lividual in his passion for the success of the “meeting,” just as 
the pastor’s temptation is to forget the good of the individual in 
his passion for the success of the church. After all, as we are saying 
over and over again, the test of the “meeting” is not in the meeting 
itself but in the souls of the men and women who have a part in 
it and in the community where their life is carried on. 

The conscientious evangelist who is thinking about the Kingdom 
of God will want to know not alone how many are being brought 
into the cnurch by his meeting but also how many are being os n- 
ated from the church. 

iis Is an aspect of the problem rarely treated of. There is no 
way of counting those who vote no. It is the common experience 
of every pastor to meet persons who have formed an attitude 
against the church by attending some revival. 

Here is a man who under the influence of the evangelist went to 
the altar night after night to pray God for a change of heart. Not 
receiving the “feeling” claimed by others he turned away trom 
the whole performance as a hoax. Throughout the years he has 
maintained a stubborn cynicism toward religion. This man’s name 
18 legion. 

Here is the man who has been offended by the so-called “personal 
work” in the modern revival. Its cheapness is apparent to him, its 
unreality, its indelicacy, its breach of the rights of personality. 
He judges the church by that. His suspicion of charlatanry in 
leaders who organize that kind of device inhibits a natural trust 
in other leaders. And so the church never gets held of him. His 
name, too, is legion. 

Add to these the names of those whose intelligence revolts at the 
utterly fictitious and impossible dogma which makes up so much 
of evangelistic preaching and one has found at least the typical 
lines along which to look for the injurious effects of a certain type 
of successful revival. The evangelist who is in earnest in making 
his work count its utmost for the Kingdom of God will reckon hon- 
estly lest this by-product of harm outweigh the direct product of good. 

This last consideration will bring up to the evangelist’s mind 
a query concerning his stock of doctrines. Although a conscientious 
man of God he is in constant peril of choosing his doctrines with 
his meeting’s success in mind, forgetting for the time the deeper 
interests of the Kingdom of God. Such a preacher will search his 
heart not once nor twice with this question: 

Do I preach what I preach because I really, thoughtfully believe 
tt and because human souls profoundly need it, or because I have 
found that such preaching gets results for my meetings which an- 
other kind of preaching would not get? 

We do not suggest this question to the evangelist as though he 
particularly of all Christ’s workers needs his heart searched. For 
the pastor as well as the evangelist must ever consider the same 
temptation. Only this week a well-known pastor brought to us 
the problem that is haunting his soul. His church is “prosperous.” 
But he is not preaching his real heart to the people. He says 
things he is expected to say. He is seeming to be interested in 
points of doctrine that do not interest him at all. The truth that 
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does interest him and into which his life-blood goes is eclipsed, 
he feels, by his people’s complacent satisfaction with the conven- 
tional formule he recites. 

In these weeks since THe CHRIs- 
TIAN CENTURY has passed into new hands our office has received 


Even editors are tempted thus! 


much precious counsel from our brethren. This counsel is invalu 
able. It is prompted by a sincere desire to help. And it does help. 
But there is one bit of counsel that no one has protfered. 

No one has yet urged us to speak right out plainly the thing 
that is in our soul. 

Some have said, lf you wish to make your paper a success, sa) 
thus and thus. Others, if you wish to build up a great business 
stand for this and this. 

No words can express Our appreciation of the good wishes of oul 
brethren in behalf of the larger success of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 
We well know we cannot succeed without the earnest support (of 
times the sacrifices) of men and women who share our ideals. 

Yet, after all, we do not hold it important that Tae CHRISTIAN 

But that the editors be honest men we believe 
We do not believe that it is important that 
the church of which our brother is pastor should succeed in num 


CENTURY be a success. 
is very important. 


bers and property. But that their pastor preach the truth that is 
in him, nothing less nor more, we believe to be all-important. 

Nor do we believe that it is important for your Revival to suc 
cee, Brother Evangelist, if it costs you your intellectual integrity. 
We heard an evangelist preach on the personal devil recently. 
Afterward, as we walked away, we found our mind considering the 
question, not whether there was a personal devil or not, but whether 
the evangelist, despite his passionate talking, really believed there 
Was. 

Oftimes we wonder if the evangelist’s appeal to his hearers on 
the basis of the “old time religion” is not motived by the fact that 
men act more readily on the basis of familiar, even obsolete, ideas 
than upon fresh, though vital, ones. Certainly no informed evan- 
gelist, if he once thinks of it, can fail to discern the inapplicability 
t» actual life of certain of these “old-time” dogmas upon wluch 
great stress is laid in the exhortation. And no conscientious evan 
gelist can be blind to the many reasons why the Kingdom of God 
is hindered by his preaching them even though they are his strongest 
incitements in getting results. 

Another question to be asked concerning an evangelistic meeting is: 

What is the direct and indirect effect of the Revival upon the 
sacred cause of Christian Union? 

Certainly every evangelist among the Disciples will ponder this 
question earnestly, aware, as he must be, that to the championship 
of this sacred cause his people are especially called. The naive 
assumption prevails too widely that the sheer ingathering of addi- 
tiens to a chureh of Disciples is a contribution to Christian union. 
As a general rule, no doubt, this is a fact. But it is not a safe 
assumption for evangelistic procedure. As a result of this uncon 
scious assumption the Disciples are reputed to be trouble-makers 
among the Christian people of a community where they hold a 
Revival. The explanation often given in the reports to the effect 
that our phenomenal success awakened jealousy on the part of other 
Christian people is too purblind, if not perverse, to require attention. 

We feel like making short work of this question. Whatever may 
have been the fact as to past conditions, there can be no defense 


of an evangelistic method which produces a bitter temper in the 


souls of men and women who are equally with ourselves Christ’s 
disciples. We make bold to say that no Revival is a success in its 
value to the Kingdom of God even though its accessions to the 
church mount up into the hundreds if it has operated to alienate 
the denominations from one another or from us. 

Christian union is not coming so much by the way of correct 
preaching as by Christian consideration. No dream is more wild 
than the notion that the Disciples are to effect unity by swal- 
lowing up the denominations. Ovr championship of the cause of 
unity must be conceived as an influence, an illustration of it, which 
shines like a city on a hill. But no Ishmaelite among the denom- 
inations, his hand against every man and every man’s hand against 
him. can so much as get the considerate ear of Christ’s divided 
people to urge his plea upon them. 

The problem is delicate. Our great plea calls for a wondrous 
great spirit. The Kingdom of God is “love, joy, peace, in the Holy 
Spirit.” And if the Kingdom of God is the standard of evangelistic 
suecess we must conclude that no numerical results can outweigh 
the baneful results of envy, strife and hatred among God’s people. 
One of the most hopeful and significant indications of our present 
day is the demonstration by one or two of our evangelists that the 
people whose plea is union are the logical leaders in union evangelism. 

We have already passed far beyond the limits we had set for this 
article and will leave a further consideration or two until next week. 
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The Religion of the Spirit 


By Carlos C. Rowlison 


God is spirit; and they that wor 
ship him must worship him in spirit 
and truth.” John 4:24. 


Che religious world always is in more or 
less turmoil and conflict over the differences 
between the ecclesiastical and the spiritual. 
Mankind is incurably religious, as Sabatier 


said. And naturally religion seeks social 
expression. But social expression must have 
form. While we are young and uncritical, 


how easily do we yield to the insistence of 
the recognized, authoritative form. Having 
once accepted it, how it holds us by its 
anathemas; by its cries. of heresy; by its 
uppeal to the lazy, uncreative side of our 
which is always ready to put the 
spirit in bondage. Hence the power of tradi- 
tion, of ecclesiastical and theological author- 
ity; the value of holy lands, sacred places, 
religious pilgrimages, holy days. And hence 
comes inevitably, for the vast majority of 
worshippers, the substitution of the form 
for the reality. The all-important question 
Shall one worship in Gerezim or 


nature, 


becomes, 
Jerusalem, in a Roman Catholic church or a 
Protestant meeting house, with this denomi- 
nation or with that? 
In Gerezim or Jerusalem? 

lo the many Samaritan women (and men 
who are asking this 
Prophet of the Religion of the Spirit is say- 
ing, “There is, of course, a difference between 


too) question, the 


Gerezim and Jerusalem, for the face of Jeru- 
salem is open toward the redemption of the 


world, though she herself perish—salvation 


is from the Jews.’ Nevertheless, these dis 
tinetions are insignificant and puerile. They 
are ridiculous in God's eves He is spirit, 


independent of our ecclesiastical forms to 


which Romanism has tried to bind him, inde- 


pendent of our theologies to which Protes- 
tantism has tried to limit him. ‘God is 
spirit,’ and his worship consists only in true, 


spiritual union with himself 
Contrary Currents in this Century. 
In this twentieth century of the Christian 


era, there is a vast unrest in church life. 


There was never before in the Christian 


church such prosperity, such missionary enter- 


prise, such evangelistic fervor, such world- 
embracing programs of propaganda, such 


insignificant apostacies, such cessation of 
hostilities between sects. And yet there is 
universal dissatisfaction with present forms 


of chureh life, everywhere indifference to the 
silent but wide- 
authority of the 


commands of  tradi.ion, 
contempt for the 


theologian. 


spread 
priest and the 


Carlos C. Rowlison. 


Protestant minister, of New 
year or so ago expressed 
Protestantism is prov- 


A noted 
Haven, Conn., a 
his belief that. since 
ing a failure, therefore some form of Cathol- 
icism will be the inevitable ecclesiasticism of 
the near future. He be right in his 
guess of the near future, though I doubt it; 
but he certainly is wrong in his belief that 
the adoption of Catholicism will correct the 
evils of Protestantism. The failure of Pro- 


may 





testantism, in so far as it has been a failure, 
is due solely to the element of Catholicism 
which it long ago adopted and has clung to 
fanatically. That element is, 
upon authority. 
The Spiritual Fathers of Our Age. 
The Religion of the Spirit produced Sayop. 
arola and John Wycliffe, and Martin Luther 
and John Wesley and Alexander Campbell 
and Charles Darwin and Phillips Brooks and 
their kind. men are the spiritual 
fathers of the age in which we are living 
Catholicism broke into Protestantism under 
John Calvin and his scholastic successors, jp. 
spiring them to create an authoritative 
standard for the defeat of Rome. Thus, jp 
order to fight Roman Catholicism, a narrower 
harder catholicism was created which has 
inevitably been the chief factor in creating 
all our warring, divisive sects. The weakness 
of Protestantism, as of Romanism, is Catho}- 
icism, and correction will come only by 
transcending this element in both. 4s 
Catholicism is everywhere repudiated today 
in science and philosophy, this repudiation 
reaching even to the most elementary grade 
of education, so this age of enlightenment, 
of the awakened religious consciousness, of a 
profound devotion to Jesus Christ and his 
world-ideals, is gradually throwing off the 
yoke of Catholicism, whether Romanist or 
Protestant, and is transforming the church 
into an opportunity for the free worship of 
God and the whole-hearted service of man, 
is transforming the priesthood into the 
prophetic order of the free spirit. 
Freedom in Christ. 
“For freedom hath Christ set 
and never has any age known so well as 
ours how life this 
freedom is. Of course we must beware not 
to make our freedom a cloak of bondage. 
Yet we who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
(and who are not?), are called now to the 
task, not of restoring Catholicism, 
either Romanist or Protestant, but of 
building up the church of the free spirit, 
under the leadership of our supreme Master. 


its insistance 


These 


us free”; 


necessary to the truest 


heroic 


Centennial Studies 


By Dr. Errett Gates 


The Disciples as Rationalists 


rhe Campbells were born and reared in an 
age of reason.” During the seventeenth and 
centuries rationalism had 


nated both philosophy and theology. 


eighteenth domi- 
It was 
an all-persuasive spirit which put all systems 
activity 
Christianity did not escape. 
that 
before the court of 


of thought and under homage. 
The temper of 
the age demanded 
itself 


every cause justify 
The de- 
Christian religion set about 
a construction of its doctrines in the forms 
of the method to 
satisfy the demand. friends and 
Christianity in 


reason. 
fenders of the 


rationalistic 
Both the 
construed 


prevailing 
foes of religion 
terms of reason—the one as a vindication of 
the truth of revelation, the other as a vin- 
dication of the sufficiency of reason; the one 
for the purpose of commending revealed re- 
ligion, the other for the purpose of supplant- 
ing it. 


Books of the Age. 

It is instructive to scan the titles of books 
published in the age of reason preceding the 
opening of the nineteenth century; Toland’s 
“Christianity Not Mysterious”; Tindal’s 
“Christianity as Old as Creation”; Locke’s 
“The Reasonableness of Christianity,” and 
many others of similar import. These books 
created the atmosphere of religious thought 
in the midst of which the Campbells grew up. 
No religious teacher could go far without 
coming to terms with “right reason” and the 
“light of nature.” 

Notice the appeal to reason in the “Dec- 
laration and Address.” The author professes 
to base his plea for unity upon “universally 
acknowledged and self-evident truths,” and 
after laying down thirteen propositions he 
“Do exhibit truths demon- 


inquires: they 


strably evident in the light of scripture and 





He is confident that he has 


right reason?” 
obvious and 


“been happily led to 
undeniable truths,” and therefore does “not 
claim the approbation” of his brethren for 
his plan of union, “further than it carries its 


suggest 


own evidence along with it.” 

But the rationalistic element 
pronounced in Thomas as in Alexander Camp- 
bell, whose influence upon the movement was 
the greater. He was its theologian in so far 
as it had a theology; and it was he who im- 
pressed his calm rational nature upon the 
doctrines which have been characteristic o 
the teaching of the Disciples. In two very 
notable respects Campbell’s teachings disclose 
rationalistic influence: in his principles and 
method of biblical interpretation and in his 
doctrine of spiritual influence. 

Rational Interpretation. 

1. Concerning the interpretation : 
scripture he says: “The same philologica: 
principles, deduced from the nature of lam 


was not 80 
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7 same laws of interpretation 
which are applied to the language of other 
wks, are to be applied to the language of 





The Bible had been treated quite differ- 
the church down to 
book, filled 
mysterious influence. Only 
the initiated, or the in- 
spire 1 knew what it meant. A lawless fancy 


times. 
hidden 


modern 
a magical with a 


ing and a 





structed, or 





I 


ave it such meaning as the supposed influ- 
ence of the Spirit upon the mind dictated. 
Campbell was among the first to declare that 
in its interpretation it was subject to 
natural laws of human language. He 


the 
gave 
it historic setting, and implied the presence 
in it of historic, human coloring. There was 
jiversity of authorship, variation in date and 
ce of composition, which made inevitable 
and idiosyneracy of ideas. 


a variety Such 
was the import of the familiar investigation 
he insisted, must precede any correct 
scripture. He “On 
book in the sacred scriptures, 


hich, 


understanding of Says: 


opening any 
consider first the historical circumstances of 


the book. These are the order, the title, the 


wthor, the date, the place, and the occasion 
f it.” “The peculiarities of the author, the 
age in which he lived, his style, mode of ex- 
pression, illustrate his writings. The date, 


place, and occasion of it, are obviously nee- 


essary to a right application of everything in 


the book.” 


A New Bible. 

Such an attitude toward the Bible was 
new to the general thought of his time and 
place, and made of it a new and fascinating 
volume. People went to it with a new in- 


terest and found in its reading a new pleas- 
ure and profit. Bible reading and study were 
stimulated by the burning contro- 
versy that sprang up wherever the preachers 
f the movement carried the new ideas. The 
old position had to be defended the 
new position vindicated out of the scriptures. 
The frankness and courage with which the 
layman invited to open and read his 
Bible, and interpret it as he would any other 
to the 
measure to its 


greatly 


and 


was 


book, made friends new cause, 


and contributed in no 


many 
small 


popular success. 
Rational Conversion. 

2. But it was more particularly in his 

conception of spiritual influence that Camp- 

bell’s teachings show the influence of the 


rationalistic temper of the age. 

The prevailing conception of spiritual influ- 
ence in religious circles was mystical and 
supernatural. The action of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion was miraculous, arbitrary, and 
; for 
marvelous signs as evidences of their regen- 


} 


physical. Sinners were taught to look 


eration. Conversion was a divine act, accom- 

plished in the soul by a decree of the divine 

will and under the irresistable workings of 

the divine power. The soul was helpless in 

the possession of supernatural powers whose 

operations were capricious and unnatural. 
Spiritual Influence. 

But Campbell reduced all spiritual influ- 
ence to the action of spiritual words, ideas, 
and truths upon the mind. The process was 
rational and natural. He says: 
alone produces faith and testimony is all that 
Is necessary to faith.” “No person can help 
believing when the evidence of truth arrests 
his attention, and without evidence it is as 
impossible to believe as to bring something 
out of nothing.” The evidence that produces 
faith the facts recorded in the Bible. 
He says: “The purification of our hearts, the 
refinement of our feelings, the elevation of 
our character, the reformation of our lives, 
are the inseparable fruits of the belief of the 
one fact, ‘Jesus is Christ,’ upon the evidence 
contained in the faithful record.” “The truth 


“Evidence 


are 


to be believed, however, could never have 
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known, 
Spirit.” 

Hence 


been but by the revelation of the 


the operation of th Holy Spirit 
upon the mind and heart was not direct but 
indirect, not but 


physical or supernatural 


moral—through the agency of written words. 
“In communicating moral influence to men, 
God uses the same means that men do in 


to their kind. 
He addresses the will, the understanding and 
the 
words.” 


comununicating moral influence 


affections, ideas embodied in 


“No other power than moral power 


through 


can operate on minds; and this power must 
always be clothed in words, addressed to the 
ear.” “As the Spirit of man puts 
forth all its moral power in words which it 
fills with ideas, so the Spirit of God puts 


eve or 


forth all its converting and sanctifying power 
in the words which it fills with its ideas.” 
The Scientific Method. 

This is a frank recognition, in the spirit 
and rationalism, of the 
secondary causes in divine ac- 
God's upon 
man to a normal moral process, as 
has reduced his action in nature to a natural 
process. According to Campbell's conception, 
God does not violently and lawlessly break 
in upon a man’s spiritual nature, and work 
creation in But 

the saint 


of modern science 
presence of 
influence 


tion—the reduction of 


science 


a miracle of conversion. 


he works in creation of a 


as in the creation of a_ tree, according 
to natural laws and by means of res- 
ident forees. The conditions of the pro- 
cess were all subject to control on the 
human side. Conversion, therefore, depended 
upon human will and action. Man was no 
longer a passive subject of supernatural 


his own regeneration, but an active 


Great P 


By Dr. 


powers it 


Six pictures of a half dozen great preach- 
adorn my room. They represent Henry 
Ward Beecher, Cnarles H. Spurgeon, Phillips 
Brooks, John Hall, Dwight L. Moody, and 
Joseph Parker. 

A friend, himself a preacher, came in the 
other day and looking at the pictures elicited 
from me the remark that they were great 
preachers. To my surprise he indulged in a 
facial grimace. A shrug of his shoulders, a 
wave of his hand, accompanied by a verbal 


ers 


explosion, which indicated with no chance 
for misunderstanding, that he did not con- 


sider any one of them a really great preacher. 
Then I said to myself: How varied are the 
opinions and convictions of men. Notwith- 
standing this set-back I still entertain the 
opinion that the men named in the 
true sense of the word, great preachers. 
The World’s Great Sermons. 

Here are ten from the press of 

Funk & Wagnalls, containing one hundred 


were, 


volumes 


or more discourses entitled, “The World’s 
Great Sermons.” 

These discourses have been selected with 
unusual care. The compiler says in his 


preface, that numerous clergymen, publishers, 
librarians, and others assisted in the work of 
selection. Dr. Lewis O. Brastow, who has 
occupied the chair of practical theology in 
the Yale Divinity School since 1885, wrote 
an “Introduction.” He says that “Professor 
Kleiser has brought to his task a personal 
knowledge of homiletic literature that is the 
product of much observation and study dur- 
ing many years, and an enthusiasm for his 
work that has been fostered by these inter- 
courses in professional service, with preachers 
and theological students. He has had the 
assistance also of men whose acquaintance 
with homiletic literature is very extensive, 


B. 
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agent. Whether he was saved or not de- 
pended upon himself, not upon God. 


This view completely reversed the process 
as taught from all the pulpits of the time. 
It was rank heresy. The usual name given 
to it was Pelagianism; it was but one re- 
move from Unitarianism. Campbell’s view 
was held up to seorn as everything bad, 


short of atheism. It was declared that he 
denied the influence of the Spirit in regen- 
turned God out of the process. 
Practical Fruits of the Rational View. 
rhis rational doctrine of conversion 
turned to account in an effective evangelism, 
which brought a steady and _ increasing 
stream of recruits to the societies founded 
by the Campbells and those who held with 


eration, and 


was 


them. As illustrating the effective use of 
this rational view of conversion, the follow- 
ing story is told of John Whitacre. “On 
one occasion he was at a meeting where 


several persons were gathered at the altar 
in prayer for a divine power to come down. 
Among them was a lady of intelligent ap- 
pearance who evidently was in deep distress. 
She prayed that God would give her faith, 
saving faith; that he would help her to be- 


lieve in Jesus. When she ceased Whitacre 
spoke to her: ‘Madame Ng he said, ‘What 
would you give for faith in Mohamet?’ 


‘Nothing.’ was her somewhat indignant reply. 
‘Why not?’ he she re- 
joined, ‘I an impostor.’ 
‘But anxious for faith in 
Jesus Christ?’ ‘Because,’ said she, ‘I think 
he is my only Savior. ‘Well,’ said Whitacre, 
hy you praying for that which you 
say you have? Why not and 
obey the gospel and be made free from sin?’ ” 


‘Because,’ 


continued. 
believe him to be 


why are you so 





hy are 
go forward 


reachers 
B. Tyler 


whose critical judgments are sound and re- 
liable and who may be regarded as experts in 
this branch of knowledge.” 

It would be interesting to hear the choice 
of sermons in this collection discussed in @ 
meeting of preachers! 

From Basil to Jowett. 

The first discourse is by Basil, who lived in 
Capadocia in the fourth century, and the last 
is by Jowett, who lives in England in the 
twentieth century. The subject of the initial 
sermon is “The Creation of the World,” and 
the topic of the final discourse is on “Apos- 
tolic Optimism.” 

These one hundred addresses on sacred 
themes show the influence of the times on the 
ministers of the word. And this is as it 
should be. Great preaching is such a pres- 
entation of the truth as fits closely the 
people in their personal experiences. A great 


preacher must know the thoughts of his 
time and place. 

The discourse of Basil, surnamed “The 
Great,” excites a smile and this is a_per- 


sonal confession. The sermon by the justly 
famous Birmingham preacher on “Apostolic 
Optimism” thrills me. Why? Because op- 
timism is my long suit! Excuse the slang, 
please. 

This leads to the remark that our judg- 
ments reveal our temperaments, prejudices, 
idiosyncrasies, etc. No person can entirely 
get rid of his personal peculiarities when 
making a choice, or rendering a decision. 
When deciding that a preacher, or sermon, 
is great, or the reverse, every one reveals 
himself to a degree. 

Who Is a Great Preacher? 


What constitutes a man a great preacher? 
What are some of the marks of a great 





How may he be known? 

Moody was a great preacher, of his kind. 
‘would Mr Moody great 
preacher, week after week, year in and year 
out, in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York,’ the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, or Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Boston, where Henry Ward Beecher, 
John Hall, and Phillips Brooks were unques 
On the other hand, 
have been great before the 
congregations, or in doing the work of 
Dwight L. Moody? You see the point? 


preacher? 


have been a 


tionably great preachers? 


would these men 


A great preacher brings things to pass 


desirable things. He may preach to large 
audiences; he may address small congrega 


moral and spiritual results follow 
Beecher, Spurgeon, Brooks, Hall, 
Parker, produced tangible and visible 
abide to this day They 
audiences; but a man may 


tions; but 
his efforts 
Moody 
results which 
preached to great 
and address small 


Assemblies ought to be weighed 


be a really great preacher 
congregations 
as well as counted There have been men 
who spoke to great 


nothing 


crowds; but nothing, o1 
result of their 
Was such 


reader can 


almost remains as a 


efforts and splendid opportunities 
» man a great preacher The 


nsert the name! 


Executive Ability Desirable. 


Some of the men whom I have characterized 
1s great | uwhers possessed also unusual 
executive ability Mir. Spurgeon was such a 
mat It used to be said of Dr. Talmage that 
he was so lacking in this talent that if three 
men were In put to we rk he could not 


movements 


organize 


This if ourse Vas exaggeration But this 
was his me veak point and « xplains why 
he left no church, nor other institution, as a 
monument of his life work. Mr. Beecher was 


but there were men 


in Plymouth Church who this 


possessed 
ability and used it for the good of the church 
probably, a more popular and 

John Wes 


talent in an extraor 


stirring preacher than Wesley, but 


cutive 


lev possessed ex 


I 
dinary degree Moody knew how to put 
persons, and things, together in a way to 
secure results John Hall did a wonderful 


work with, and for, the Fifth Avenue Church, 
average in execu 


tide began to go out 


Biblical Problems 


By Professor Willett 


HE CHRISTIAN 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


some before he died 


time . 
It is extremely interesting to study con- 
liscover the secret 
that 
a profitable exercise, also, as 


spicuous men and seek to 
of this 
failure It is 


man’s success and of man’s 
well as interesting 

sermons in the collection of 
“The World’s Great 


address delivered by Alex 


One of the 


which I have spoken, 


Sermons,” is an 


The Correspondence With Z. T. Sweeney Resumed 
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means that 


relations with God that Paul performed them 
That Peter und = «John performed them rhat 
Elijah and Balaam’s beast performed them? My 
lear brother, do you mean to say that all thes« 
parties performed miracles because of mique and 
full relations with God which enabled them to reach 
beyond the common powers” of man today There 
s something radically wrong with your definition or 
with the Scriptures which record these miracles. 
They don’t agree at all 

rhir You say “If he (1) miracle 


f law or in 
by which God 
without a 
Scripture or science.” 
Let us look that in the face a little while There 
s not a scientist on the face of this earth that can 
among those by which 
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ander Campbell in Cincinnati, before the 
American Christian Missionary Society at its 
meetings in 1860 on “The Missionary Cause” 
from the text, “He that 
” Prov. 11:30. 

In the preachers’ meeting, alluded to above, 
there would, almost certainly, be a difference 
Campbell's greatest 
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winneth souls is 


Wise, 


of opinion as to Mr 
sermon. 
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expression was “account and trustworthy.” How did you find that out? Is 





dear brother, that is the very thing you say, “must 
be given up to meet the demands of modern think- 


ing. If we have to give that up, why not give it 
all up, and be done with it. 
’ Seventh: In my former letter I showed ten or 
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them to a rational fifteen cases where people believed in him directly, 
other has not even because of miracles which he did Your reply to 
which t explain the that fact is, “The difficulty with this faith was that 
explain s shifting of it was too partial and superficial to be permanent 
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pretation S$ meant in ther passages by 
the word rid.” They state clear fundamental 
acts. Th either true or false. If they are 


in conclusion commend to you the lan- 
, “Gird up now thy loins like 
a man, for I will demand 
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The length to which Brother Sweeney’s 
paper runs makes impossible any lengthy re- 
joinder. Fortunately no such response is re- 
quired. Brother Sweeney attempts to justify 
his refusal to define his position on miracle 
by the statement that this position is not in 
question. Two things need to be said on that 
point. First, it is the first instance I have 
ever known in which one of the parties in 
what is supposed to be a candid and clear 
discussion of religious views declined to de- 
fine the terms he is constantly using. Seoond, 


Brother Sweeney’s attitude, or what his 
readers have the right to assume as his 


attitude, on the subject of miracle is the 
very one that is under fire where it has not 
already been discredited by students of the 
subject. I should be the last to believe that 
Brother Sweeney is unable to define his terms, 


or that he is unwilling to commit himself to 
any definite statement on the matter. But to 
have answered my questions, as I have an- 
swered his, would have been to keep to the 
central issue, and not waste time in mere 
digressions. His suggestion regarding the 
Pittsburg convention is somewhat diverting 
to anyone with a sense of humor, and it was 
perhaps on this humorous side of his genial 
personality that the idea presented itself. 
Surely Brother Sweeney would not concede 
that he stands in need of any such publicity 
as a debate on miracles would offer to secure 
the hearing at the convention to which his 
merits and popularity entitle him. 

In his first articles Brother Sweeney as- 
sumed or intimated that miracle was contra- 
natural, an “intervention” in the process of 
God’s orderly rule of the universe through 
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law. This I denied. Then he conceded in 
his last discussion of the matter, the fact 
that miracle is not contrary to law, and 


therefore not capricious or arbitrary, but is 
in accordance with a “higher law.” I hailed 
this as a distinct advance toward clearness 
of thinking and definition. In the present 
paper, appears to return to his 
first ground, not only in the long series of 
which he accumulates, but dis- 
in his inquiry, “Are we agreed that 


however, he 


questions 
tinctly 
a miracle is the intervention of a supernat- 
ural power in the realm of natural law?’ 
Brother Sweeney knows very well that I do 
not accept any such More than this 
it is at distinct variance with’ his own state- 


view. 


ment regarding the “higher law.” My own 
definition has been given repeatedly. Stated 


is I have stated it, it accounts in the fullest 
manner for the miracles of our Lord and the 
miracles give 


apostles, and these g ample 


ground for the testing of the definition, with 
out widening the discussion by appeal to the 
Old Testament miracle 


whose narratives of 


range all the way from authentic fact to 
parable, allegory and figures of speech. The 
power to work miracles resided in unique 
personalities, in such conscious unity with 
(iod that they posse ssed powers , passed 
through experiences, and performed works 
impossible to natures less competent. 
Every miracle of the life of our Lord, from 
birth to resurrection is within the range 
of this principle, our ignorance of the pro 


ss is one of the essential elements in the 


occurrences, Which made them miracles and 
not common events. 

that it is not 
nature and 


disregard o1 


inconsistent with 


that he should 


The view 
God's purposes 


reverse, violate the very laws 


v which he is ruling the universe in harmony 
and beauty, in order to give arbitrary attesta- 
tion to religious truth whose very foundation 
is the unchanging and orderly divine life, is 
rightfully and inevitably yielding to the sat 
istving belief that 

her full powers to us as yet, but tuat in the 
measure of our approach to God in knowledge 
and character those 
Chere are levels of law to which we have not 
yet come. 


nature has not revealed 


disclosed. 


mysteries are 


Approaches have been made at times, 
and most fully in the life of Jesus. But in 


no instance need we suppose these events 
whose uniqueness justifies the words “mir- 
acle,” “sign,” “wonder” to have been viola- 


tions of law or interventions. 
natural activities of fuller, more perfect lives. 
I know of no event in the life of 
recorded in the gospels for which this princi 
fully The new facts 
which nature constantly reveals, the new and 
startling powers daily make men 
f scientific temper increasingly modest in 
discussing the boundaries of nature and of 
law. These facts give us hints, remote indeed, 


They were the 
Jesus as 
ple does not 


account. 


disclosed, 


and imperfect, yet significant, regarding those 
marvelous facts in our Saviour’s life 
have found record in the gospels. 


which 
The more 
we study that life the more natural, quiet, 
commanding it becomes, a life supreme in 
virtue not of and distance, but 
rather of the perfection of its touch with 
nature and with God. 

The purpose of the miracles of Jesus re- 
quires but a word. I pointed out two facts 
regarding these works of power, first that 
they produced faith of a certain sort in the 
witnesses and cited passages to illustrate this 
fact, with the additional remark that many 
others might be quoted; second, that Jesus 
knew the unsubstantial character of this 
faith, and did not depend upon it for char- 


strangeness 


acter, and therefore did not work miracles 
with the object of converting men. This 


was the temptation constantly thrust upon 
him, but one which he resisted to the end. 
Brother Sweeney cites additional passages, 
which are convincing on the first point, but 
valueless to disprove the second. 
I should be glad to take space to answer 
(Continued on page 21.) 
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A Laborer’s Spring Song 


By Ophelia M. Tracy. 


Little birdie, sing to me; 

I am lonely, as can be! 

rell me of the fields of grain, 
How they woo the sun and rain! 


I will toss you crumbs to eat, 

If you'll lend your voice so sweet, 
For I live apart from ease, 

Barred from brooks and leafy trees. 


So confined in walls am Il! 
With its patch, of street, and sky! 
Dust, and smoke! And glaring heat! 


And noise of busy crowded street! 


Thus I’m neld from morn till night! 
Close, in city walls, so tight! 

I’m a prisoner! You are free! 
Come then, birdie, sing to me! 
Tell me of the woods so gay! 
With cool hollows, hid away! 

Tell me of their friends, the flowers, 
Hid in shady, deep-green bowers! 


Why they hide in woods so deep; 
Why such secret silence keep; 
When their beauty, each one knows, 
Is not far behind the rose. 


Do they weep, when there alone, 
fears of dew, to most winds’ moan? 
Sin and sorrow have they known? 
Hide and weep they, to atone? 


Tell me of these flowers so wild! 
Each seems nature’s favorite child! 
Why do moss and wild-rose sweet, 
Shun the crowded, city street ‘ 


Why the modest blue-bell, blue, 
Hides its pretty face from view 
Why the vines, and graceful fern, 


Love the solid oak so stern‘ 


Why the tender, graceful vine, 
Round the hard, old oak doth twine? 
Hiding branches, rough and bare, 
With a dress of green, most fair! 


Tell me what the birdies say, 
As they woo their mates, each day? 
What they name their birdies wee, 
In their nests high in the tree‘ 


Birdies must have names most sweet; 
Names Dan Cupid cannot beat, 

For they have such cunning feet; 
Little wings and breasts, so neat 


Tell me what you birdies sing, 

As you fly through space, on wing? 
Sing to me a song so gay; 

For this is a glad, spring day! 


Little birdie, sing to me! 

I am lonely, as can be! 

For I’m held, from morn till night, 
Close, in city walls, so tight! 





[ will toss you crumbs to eat, 

It you'll lend your voice so sweet, 

For I live apart from ease, 

Barred from brooks and laughing trees! 


So confined in walls am I, 

With its patch of street and sky, 

Dust and smoke and glaring heat, 

And hum-drum noise of hum-drum street! 


['m a prisoner! You are free! 
Come then birdie, sing to me! 


Give Limpy a Chance 


“Here, boy, let me have a paper.” 

“Can't.” 

“Why not? I heard you crying them 
loud enough to be heard at the city hall.” 

“Yes, but that was down t’ other block, 
ye know, where I hollered.” 

“What does that matter? 
fooling. I’m in a hurry.” 

“Couldn’t sell you a paper on this here 
block, mister, ‘cause it b’longs to Limpy. 
He’s just at the furdest end now.’ You'll 
meet him.” 

“And who is Limpy? 
have this plock?” 

“Cos us other kids agreed to let him have 
it. Ye see, it’s a good run, ‘count of the of- 
fices all along, and the poor chap is that lame 
he can’t git around lively like the rest of us, 
so we agreed that the first one caught sellin’ 
on his beat should be thrashed. See?” 

“Yes, I see. You have a sort of brother- 


Come now, no 


And why does he 


hood among yourselves. 

“Well, we’re goin’ to look out for a little 
cove that’s lame, anyhow.” 

‘There comes Limpy now. He’s a fortu- 
nate boy to have such friends.” 

The gentleman bought two papers of him 
and went on his way down town, wondering 
how many men in business would refuse to 
sell their wares in order to give a weak, 
halting brother a chance in the field.—The 
Watchman. 


How Birds Dress 


Birds think a good deal about their dress 
and are careful to keep themselves tidy 
and in good order. 

Of course their fashions differ because 
birds themselves differ, but they do not 
change. A robin today dresses just as her 
grandmother did, and none of her neighbors 
would dream of calling her old-fashioned. 

Neither do birds have many suits. Two 
a year are quite sufficient for most of them 
and many are content with only one. 

As a rule the gentlemen dress more gaily 
than their mates though they spend less 
time upon their toilets. 

Just watch your canary after he has had 
his daily bath. See how each separate feath- 
er is cleaned, pulled and looked over, and 
how all the loose ones are taken out and 
dropped. 

All this is done by the bill, for a bird’s 
neck is so flexible that it can be turned in 
all directions, but the bill cannot reach the 
head, and so Mr. Canary uses his foot. 





With it he combs his hair, first on one 
side, and then on the other, scratching very 
fast, as if to get all tangles out. Then he 
uses his hair oil, for, although complexion 
powders are not known in the bird world, 
hair oil certainly is. Ladies and gentlemen 
alike carry it about with them. They have 
a little pouch or sack on the back near the 
tail for the purpose. When Madam Bird 
wishes to use it, she squeezes it out with 
her beak, just as you would press a rubber 
bulb; then she lays the oil on her back, just 
above her wings, and rubs her head against 
it, turning her neck in all directions until 
every feather in her head is straight and 
shining.—Selected. 


George’s Queer May Basket 
By Sarah N. McCreery. 


“I thought you promised me you would 
be careful if I let you wear your new shoes,” 
said Mrs. Lane to her son. George looked 
ruefully at his mud-bespattered shoes. “If 
I had rubber boots, like the other boys have, 
it wouldn’t hurt if I did get muddy. Can't 
I have a pair, mother, please?” “No, George, 
we can’t afford to get them just now, besides 
you are always wanting something. First 
it was the skates, then a football. If you 
had the boots you would soon be wanting 
something else.” 

“If I had rubber boots I don’t believe | 
would want a thing for a whole year.” said 
George solemnly. “If I saved up my money 
could I buy them?” 

“Yes, if you save the money you may have 
a pair,” was the answer. Mrs. Lane knew 
that George wanted boots very much if he 
would save money for them, for “saving 
money” was not one of his strong points. “I 
will spend it just this once,” he always said, 
and as a result his bank never had a penny 
in it. 

From that day George talked and dreamed 
rubber boots. As the weeks went by the 
“boots” fund grew slowly. Every few days 
he made a visit to Vincent’s shoe store, and 
gazed in admiration at a pair of boy’s rub- 
ber boots. One day he ventured to ask the 
price, and when the clerk said three dollars 
the boots looked very far away. He felt 
better when he counted his money, and found 
he had one-third the amount. 

The last of April came, and George de- 
cided he would not hang May baskets, for 
if he did he would have to part with his 
precious pennies to buy them. He would 
give Dorothy Cline one, of course, he could 
not slight her. He share everything with 
Dorothy Cline because she lived next door. 
On May Day eve, George hung his one bas- 
ket and then went home. He wandered around 
restlessly for he was lonesome. His boy 
friends were out having a good time, but he 
wouldn’t go without having baskets. He 
was wondering whether it paid to give Up 
all the fun for the sake of having rubber 
boots, when the door-bell rung. George 
opened it and there was a big bundle hang- 
ing on the knob. He brought the bundle in, 
and found his name on it. “It looks like I 
had a May basket, mother,” he called gaily. 
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When he opened the paper, he didn’t find 
s basket filled with flowers, but a pair of 
rubber boots. A note was pinned to them 
which said, “Donald West left these boots 
when he visited me. He don’t care for them, 
so you may have them. I hope they will be 
a good fit. Aunt Alice.” “That’s a queer 
May basket, isn’t it?” Mrs. Lane remarked, 
as George looked at the boots in happy sur- 
prise. . ; 

“Queer? I don’t think so, I call it a fine 
one. The boots are almost new,” and he 
danced around in glee. “Mother,” he said 
a minute later, “you know Miss Chase gave 
us those boxes for our Children’s Day money 
last Sunday. She asked us to try to put 
in a nickel a week. The money is to be 
sent to a kindergarten in Japan. I didn’t 
see how I could save money for two things, 
but now it’s all settled. I didn’t feel good 
about keeping all my money for boots, but 

I didn’t want to give any away.” 

Mrs. Lane smiled at the happy face. “I 
am glad the boots came, if they will help 
my boy to be unselfish,” she said. George 
ran upstairs to put in his first nickel. 
“Mother,” he said earnestly when he came 
down, “I am going to put in an extra ten 
cents to show that I am thankful for the 
boots. ‘Be ye therefore thankful,’ it says 
on the box.” 

“] think that is a splendid plan,” responded 
his mother, “I couldn’t have thought of a 
better one myself.”—The Advance. 


Woman’s Sphere 


—Mrs. Helen D. Longstreet, widow, of the 
confederate general and postmistress at 
Gainesville, fought a duel wit. a man whom 
she discovered in her home about two o’clock 
in the morning. The man escaped after an 
exchange of shots. 

—The Misses Deering of Chicago whose 
father used to have considerable to do with 
binders, mowers, ete., much to his financial 
benefit, have been on a trip around the world. 
While in India a prince of the country pro- 
posed marriage to the young laaies and was 
promptly turned down according to report. 
There must be a mistake somewhere. 

—Mrs. Marion Crawford, widow of the 
novelist, has removed to Naples, where she 
will reside with her married daughter, Signora 
Pietro Rocca. Under the terms of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s will his library and his manuscripts 
go to his son Harold. His son Bertie receives 
the greater part of the estate, and will de- 
vote himself to commerce. 

—A member of the English nobility said 
something about American heiresses who mar- 
ry titles, that although truthful was not very 
complimentary, the other day. King Edward 
made him apologize. The English ruler does 
not propose to have the “goose” that lays the 
golden egg handed any rough talk. 

—Chicago’s first policewoman is Miss Josie 
E. Sullivan. She is a “special” and has all 
the powers, privileges and duties of a “regu- 
lar.” Her beat is limited to the State street 
department stores. Miss Sullivan will be pro- 
vided with a star, whistle, and a patrol box 
key. She has been an employe of a detective 
agency for six years. 

—Miss Gertrude Mae Arthur, daughter ot 
Rev. Dr. Robert F. MacArthur, pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church in New York, has been 
appointed a teacher of English in the Peeress’ 
school, in Tokyo, Japan, according to a letter 
her father has just received from her. In this 
school the young daughter of the mikado is 
a student. It is for the exclusive education 
of the daughters of the nobility of Japan. 


—One of the most talked about actresses 
of the day who came to this country poor 
and unknown fifteen years ago has given 
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it out that she is to retire. Her investments, 
it is said, are worth $1,000,000. With all 
the human nature that most people are 
afflicted with she advises women not to go 
on the stage. A queer line of talk from 
a woman who has made a big fortune in the 
business. 


—It is said that the mother of the de- 
posed Sultan, Abdul Hamid, was an Ar- 
menian slave girl. 

—The new Sultan of Turkey has two 
wives who are said to be educated and who 
dress in French fashion. 

—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt of New York 
has been re-elected president of the Woman’s 
International Suffrage alliance without a dis- 
senting vote. 

—Mrs. G. W. Wilson of Philadelphia (she 
and Mrs. Tuttle of Naugatuck, Connecticut, 
and Mrs. T. Fielden of Tadcaster, England, 
are about the only well-known women Orchid 
Fanciers in the world) is continually in- 
creasing her possessions. She began by pur- 
chasing the A. R. Smith and the Erastus 
Corning collections, the latter of which was 
gathered at an expense of $500,000 for four 
thousand plants. 

—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Leavitt, eldest daugh- 
ter of William J. Bryan, and the president of 
the Jane Jefferson club of Denver, will de- 
liver an address at the state meeting of 
Jane Jefferson clubs next July on the up- 
building of the Democratic party from the 
feminine point of view. 

—Commander Miss Booth, dressed in the 
costume of a London flower girl, talked to 
a large audience in Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 
Miss Booth told of her work in the slums 
of London and Paris and said that love, sym- 
pathy, sacrifice and action were the four 
essentials of a mission worker’s spiritual 
equipment. 

—Florence Nightingale has just entered 
her ninetieth year. It is only the older per- 
sons who remember her great services in the 
Crimean War and at later times. She was 
really the pioneer of trained army nursing. 
The British people raised a fund of $250,000 
for her, which she used in founding a train- 
ing home for nurses. She was frequently 
consulted with regard to the location of 
camp hospitals in our Civil War. At one 
time her name was a household word, and 
was a common subject of reference in pat- 
riotiec speeches. 


How the Boy Was Saved 


BY B. B. LINDSEY 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


Shameful to relate, he was in jail. A 
strange place for a twelve-year-old boy with 
a soul and heart. 

The jailer had telephoned me one cold, 
wintry night that the boy was in a spasm 
crying, and had so alarmed him that he 
urged me to come at once. I grabbed my 
coat and hat and went out into the night, 
feeling that the pitiless beat of the sleety 
rain was ever kinder than a criminal law 
that condemns little children to crime and 
iron cells. But this was before the fight 
against the jail was fought and won. This 
was before love and firmness had supplanted 
hatred and degradation. 


Behind iron bars that would shame the 
king tiger of the jungle I found the boy. He 
was sleeping, and you would have thought 
not a care had ever visited that little tousled 
head, with its worn and tear-stained face. 
But he wakened, startled by the grating of 
iron bolts and bars, and clinking of great 
keys turning in their solemn, monotonous 
locks, as the jailer, leaving me alone with the 
boy, returned from the cell back into the 
dimly-lighted corridor. 
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The boy frightened at these strange sur- 
roundings, looked at his new cell mate at 
first cautiously—almost fearfully. Then a 
look of joy and gladness came to his eyes, 
as might come from the captive at the ap- 
proach of deliverance. The boy knew me, 
for he had been a chronic little truant, and 
there may have been worse things, but they 
may be left unsaid, for it was the boy, and 
not the “things,” we were trying to redeem. 

I sat down in the cell on the iron floor and 
put my arm around the boy. I told him how 
much I thought of him, and how much I de- 
spised the bad things he did. Yet what could 
I do if he did not help me? -I might help 
him, but I could not carry him; I would 
always be his friend, but he was getting both 
himself and me in trouble if he “swiped 
things,” for if I should let him out and he 
“swiped things” again, would not the officer 
say that the judge made a mistake in not 
sending “that kid to the State Industrial 
school, where he would not have a chance 
to swipe things’? Then they would say 
both judge and the boy should be in jail. 
How could he expect a judge to keep his job 
if his boys did such things? He saw the 
point, and, standing upright there in the cell, 
the light in his eyes speaking better than 
his words, the earnestness of his promise to 
“stay wid yer, judge,” as he tearfully de- 
clared he would never get me into any 
trouble and we would both keep out of jail. 

And so I almost as tearfully accepted his 
proffered protection, and out of the jail we 
walked together into the now raging storm. 
And yet, it was no such storm as had raged 
in that boy’s life—a home blighted by a 
father who had deserted and trodden under 
foot every vow he took at the marriage altar. 
And so a father’s care, the divine birthright 
of every child, had been denied him. The 
boy was not bad. His opportunity had been 
poor; his environment was bad. I took him 
home to his mother, a poor, struggling wom- 
an deserving of a better fate than to toil 
all day to feed and clothe her hungry chil- 
dren. A child with no father and a mother, 
however noble, who under such handicaps 
and difficulties tries to perform the functions 
of both, generally fails to perform that of 
either. Is it a wonder, then, that the child 
is not “brought up in the way it should go”? 
Is it the child’s fault? If not, why then 
the jail and degradation? 

The boy returned to school. He brought 
good reports for over two years, and with 
them he brought joy and gladness. We had, 
in a poor way, tried to supply what was 
lacking in his little life, but to do this well 
a spark had to be struck somewhere, or a 
heart-string had to be sounded that would 
respond. 

One day his mother came at the end of a 
weary, toilsome day to tell me that Harry 
was a changed boy. She told me how 
thoughtful and loving he was, and that once 
when she had been sick he had, with the 
tenderness of a woman, waited on her and 
given up all the pleasures of the street. 
Finally the tears came into her eyes, and she 
said: “Judge, I never knew just why Harry 
changed so much till one day while I was ill, 
and he had been so sweet and kind, I asked 
him how it was he became good for the judge, 
and looking up into my face with a tear in 
his eye, he said: ‘Well, mother, you see, it’s 
this way: if I ever gits bad, or swipes things 
again, the judge—the judge will lose his 
job—see?—and he is my friend—he is—and 
I am goin’ to stay wid him.’”—Journal of 
Education. 


Elissca 
By Ophelia M. Tracy. 
Elissea dear she smiles so sweet, 
And works hard, all the day. 
Said mamma: “With a girl like this, 
We need no flowers in May.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Under Test. 

The prairie lay dim and shadowy in the 
creeping dust when Winston sat on a red- 
wood stringer near the head of his partly- 
finished bridge. There was no sound from the 
hollow behind him but the faint gurgle of the 
creek, and the almost imperceptible vibration 
of countless minute wings. The birches 
which climbed the slope to it wound away 
sinuously, a black wall on either hand, and 
the prairie lying gray and still stretched back 
into the silence in front of him. Here and 
there a smoldering fire showed dully red on 
the brink of the ravine, but the tired men 
who had lighted them were already wrapped 
in heavy slumber. 

The prairie hay was gathered, harvest had 
not come, and for the last few weeks Win- 
ston, with his hired men from the bush of 
Ontario, had toiled at the bridge with a tire- 


less persistency which had somewhat as- 
tonished the gentlemen farmers of Silverdale. 
They, however, rode over now and then, and 
most cheerfully rendered what assistance 
they could, until it was time to return for 


tennis or a shooting sweepstake, and Winston 
thanked them gravely, even when he and his 
Ontario axmen found it necessary to do the 
work again. He could have told nobody why 
he had undertaken to build the bridge, which 
could be of no use to him, but he was in a 
measure prompted by instincts born in him, 
for he was one of the Englishmen who, with 
a dim recognition of the primeval charge to 
subdue the earth and render it fruitful, 
gravitate to the newer lands, and unusually 
leave their mark upon them. He had also 
a half-defined notion that it would be some- 
thing he could leave behind in reparation, 
that the men of Silverdale might remember 
more leniently the stranger who had im- 
posed on them while in the strain of the 
mental struggle strenuous occupation was a 
necessity to him. 

A bundle of papers it was now too dim to 
see lay beside him clammy with the dew, 
and he sat bare-headed, staring across the 
prairie with an ironical smile in his eyes. He 
had planned boldly and striven tirelessly, 
and now the fee he could not take would 
surely be tendered him. Wheat was grow- 
ing dearer every day, and such crops as he 
had sown had not been seen at Silverdale. 
Still, the man, who had had few compunc- 
tions before he met Maud Barrington, knew 
now that in a little while he must leave all 
he had painfully achieved behind. What he 
would do then he did not know, for only one 
fact seemed certain—in another four months, 
or less, he would have turned his back on 
Silverdale. 

Presently, however, the sound of horse- 
hoofs caught his ears, and he stood up when 
a mounted figure rose out of the prairie. The 
moon had just swung up, round and coppery, 
from behind a rise, and when horse and rider 
cut black and sharp against it his pulses 
throbbed faster and a little flush crept into 
his face, for he knew every line of the figure 
in the saddle. Some minutes had passed when 
Maud Barrington rode slowly to the head 
of the bridge, and pulled up her horse at the 
sight of him. 

The moon turning silver now shone be- 
hind her head, and a tress of hair sparkled 
beneath her white hat, while the man had 
a glimpse of the gleaming whiteness of 
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rounded cheek and neck. Her face he could 
not see, but shapely shoulders, curve of waist, 
and sweeping line of the light habit were 
forced up as in a daguerreotype, and as the 
girl sat still looking down on him, slender, 
lissom, dainty, etherealized almost by the 
brightening radiance, she seemed to him a 
visionary complement of the harmonies of 
the night. It also appeared wiser to think 
of her as such than a being of flesh and 
blood whom he had wildly ventured to long 
for, and he almost regretted when her first 
words dispelled the illusion. 

“It is dreadfully late,” she said. “Pluto 
went very lame soon after I left Macdonald’s, 
and I knew that if I went back for another 
horse he would have insisted on riding home 
with me. I had slipped away while he was 
in the granary. One can cross the bridge?” 

“Not mounted!” said Winston. “There are 
only a few planks between the stringers here 
and there, but, if you don’t mind waiting, 
I can lead your horse across.” 

He smiled a little, for the words seemed 
trivial and out of place in face of the effect 
the girl’s appearance had on him, but she 
glanced at him questioningly. 

“No!” she said. “Now, I would have gone 
round by the old bridge, only that Allardyce 
told me you let him ride across this after- 
noon.” 

“Still,” and the man stopped a moment, 
“it was daylight then, you see.” 

Maud Barrington laughed a little, for his 
face was visible and she understood the slow- 
ness of his answer. “Is that all? It is moon- 
light now.” 

“No,” said Winston dryly, “but one is apt 
to make an explanation too complete oc- 
casionally. Will you let me help you down?” 
down?” 

Maud Barrington held out her hands, and 
when he swung her down watched him tramp 
away with the horse, with a curious smile. 
A light compliment seldom afforded her 
much pleasure, but the man’s grim reserve 
had now and then piqued more than her 
curiosity, though she was sensible that the 
efforts she occasionally made to uncover 
what lay behind it were not without their 
risk. Then he came back, and turned to her 
very gravely. 

“Let me have your hand,” he said. 

Maud Barrington gave it to him, and hoped 
the curious little thrill that ran through 
her when his hard fingers closed upon her 
palm did not communicate itself to him. She 
also noticed that he moved his head sharply 
a moment, and then looked straight in front 
again. Then the birches seemed to fall away 
beneath them, and they moved out across 
the dim gully with the loosely-laid planking 
rattling under their feet, until they came to 
a strip scarcely three feet wide which 
spanned a gulf of blackness in the shadow 
of the trees. 

“Hold fast!” said Winston, with a trace of 
hoarseness. “You are sure you feel quite 
steady ?” 

“Of course!” said the girl, with a little 
laugh, though she recognized the anxiety in 
his voice, and felt his hand close almost 
cruelly on her own. She was by no means 
timorous, and still less fanciful, but when 
they moved out into the blackness that 
closed about them above and beneath along 
the slender strip of swaying timber she was 
glad of the masterful grip. It seemed in 
some strange fashion portentious, for she 
felt that she would once more be willing to 


brave unseen perils, secure only in his guid- 
ance. What he felt she did not know, ang 
was sensible of an almost overwhelmi 
curiosity, until] when at last well-stiffeneg 
timber lay beneath them, she contrived to 
drop a glove just where the moonlight smote 
the bridge. Winston stooped, and his face 
was clear in the silvery light when he roge 
again. Maud Barrington saw the relief ip 
it, and compelled by some influence stood 
still looking at him with a little glow behing 
the smile in her eyes. A good deal wag 
revealed to both of them in that instant, 
but the man dare not admit, and was master 
of himself. 

“Yes,” he said, very simply, “I am glad 
you are across.” 

Maud Barrington laughed. “I scarcely 
fancy the risk was very great, but tell me 
about the bridge,” she said. “You are living 
beside it?” 

“Yes,” said Winston. “In a tent. I must 
have it finished before harvest, you see!” 

The girl understood why this was neces- 
sary, but deciding that she had on other 
occasions ventured sufficiently far with that 
topic, moved on across the bridge. 

“A tent,” she said, “cannot be a very 
comfortable place to live in, and who cooks 
for you?” 

Winston smiled dryly. “I am used to it, 
and can do all the cooking that is necessary,” 
he said. “It is the usual home for the be- 
ginner, and I lived six months in one—on 
grindstone bread, the tinctured glucose you 
are probably not acquainted with as ‘drips,’ 
and rancid pork—when I first came out to 
this country and hired myself for ten dollars 
monthly, to another man. It is a diet one 
gets a little tired of occasionally, but after 
breaking prairie twelve hours every day one 
ean eat almost anything, and when I after- 
wards turned farmer my credit was rarely 
good enough to provide the pork.” 

The girl looked at him curiously, for she 
knew how some of the smaller settlers lived, 
and once more felt divided between wonder 
and sympathy. She could picture the grim 
self-denial, for she had seen the stubborn 
patience in this man’s face, as well as & 
stamp that was not borne by any other man 
at Silverdale. Some of the crofter settlers, 
who periodically came near starvation in 
their sod hovels, and the men from Ontario 
who periodically came near starvation in 
the first wheat crop to be wrested from the 
prairie, bore it, however. From what Miss 
Barrington had told her, it was clear that 
Courthorne’s first year in Canada could not 
have been spent in this fashion, but there 
was no doubt in the girl’s mind as she 
listened. Her faith was equal to a more 
strenuous test. 

“There is a difference in the present, but 
who taught you bridge-building? It takes 
years to learn the use of the ax,” she said. 

Winston laughed. “I think it took me 
four, but the man who has not a dollar to 
spare usually finds out how to do a good 
many things for himself, and I had working 
drawings of the bridge made in Winnipeg. 
Besides, your friends have helped me with 
their hands as well as their good-will. Ex- 
cept at the beginning, they have all been 
kind to me, and one could not well have 
expected very much from them then.” 

Maud Barrington colored a trifle as she 
remembered her own attitude towards him. 
“Cannot you forget it?” she sail, with s 
curious little ring in her voice. “They would 
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do anything you asked them now.” 

“One generally finds it useful to have a 
good memory, and I remember most clearly 
that, although they had very little reason 
for it, most of them afterwards trusted me. 
That made, and still makes, a great differ- 
ence to me.” 

The girl appeared thoughtful. “Does it?” 
she said. “Still, do you know, I fancy that 
if they had tried to drive you out, you 
would have stayed in spite of them?” 

“Yes,” said Winston dryly. “I believe I 
would, but the fact that in a very little 
while they held out a friendly hand to a 
stranger steeped in suspicion, and gave him 
the chance to prove himself their equal, 
carries a big responsibility. That, and your 
aunt’s goodness, puts so many things one 
might have done out of the question.” 

The obvious inference was that the prodi- 
gal had been reclaimed by the simple means 
of putting him on his honor, but that did not 
for a moment suggest itself to the girl. She 
had often regretted her own disbelief and 
once more felt the need for reparation. 

“Lance,” she said, very quietly, “my aunt 
wos wiser than I was, but she was mis- 
taken. What she gave you out of her wide 
charity was already yours by right.” 

That was complete and final, for Maud 
Barrington did nothing by half, and Winston 
recognized that she had held him blameless 
in the past, which she could not know, as 
well as in the present, which was visible to 
her. Her confidence stung him as a whip, and 
when in place of answering he looked away, 
the girl fancied that a smothered groan 
escaped him. She waited, curiously ex- 
pectant, but he did not speak, ar! just then 
the fall of hoofs rose from behind the birches 
in the bluff. Then a man’s voice came 
through it singing a little French song, and 
Maud Barrington glanced t her companion. 

“Lance,” she said, “how long is it since 
you sang that song?” 

“Well,” said Winston, doggedly conscious 
of what he was doing, “I do not know a word 
of it, and never heard it in my life.” 

Maud Barrington stared at ‘im. “Think,” 
she said. “It seems ever so long ago, but 
you cannot have forgotten. Surely you re- 
member Madame Aubert, who taught me to 
prattle in French, and the day you slipped 
into the musie-room and picked up the song, 
while she tried in vain to teach it me. Can’t 
you recollect how I cried, whe i you sang it 
in the billiard-room, and Uncle Geoffrey gave 
you the half-sovereign which had been prom- 
ised to me?” 

“No,” said Winston, a trifle hoarsely, and 
with his head turned from her watched the 
trail. 

A man in embroidered deerskin jacket was 
riding into the moonlight, and though the 
little song had ceased, and the wide hat hid 
his face, there was an almost insolent grace- 
fuiness in his carriage that seemed familiar 
to Winston. It was not the abandon of the 
swashbuckler stock-rider frum across the 
frontier, but something more finished and 
distinguished that suggested the bygone 
cavalier. Maud Barrington, it was evident, 
also noticed it. 

“Geoffrey Courthorne rode as that man 
does,” she said. “I remember hearing my 
mother once tell him that he had been born 
too late, because his attributes and tastes 
would have fitted him to follow Prince 
Rupert.” 

Winston made no answer, and the man 
rode on until he drew tridle in front of 
them. Then he swung his hat off, and while 
the moonlight shone into his face looked 
down with a little ironical smile at the man 
and woman standing beside the horse. Wins- 
ton closed one hand a trifle, and slowly 
straightened himself, feeling that there was 
need of all his self-control, for he saw his 
companion glance at him, and then almost 
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too steadily at Lance Courthorne. 

The latter said nothing for a space of 
seconds, for which Winston hated him, and 
yet in the tension of the suspense he 
noticed that the signs of indulgence he had 
seen on the last occasion were plainer in 
Courthorne’s face. The little bitter smile 
upon his lips was also not quite in keep- 
ing with the restlessness of his fingers upon 
the bridle. 

“Is that bridge fit for crossing, farmer?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said Winston quietly. 
lead your horse.” 

Maud Barrington had in the meanwhile 
stood very still, and now moved as by an 
effort. “It is time I rode on, and you car 
show the stranger across,” she said. “I have 
kept you at least five minutes longer than 
was necessary.” 

Courthorne, Winston: fancied, shifted one 
foot from the stirrup, but then sat still as 
the farmer held his hand for the girl to 
mount by, while when she rode away he 
looked at his companion with a trace of 
anger as well as irony in his eyes. 

“Yes,” said Winston. “What you heard 
was correct. Miss Barrington’s horse fell 
lame coming from one of the farms, which 
accounts for her passing here so late. I had 
just led the beast across the incompleted 
bridge. Still, it is not on my account I tell 
you this. Where have you been and why 
have you broken one of my conditions?” 

Courthorne laughed. “It seems to me you 
are adopting a somewhat curious tone. I 
went to my homestead to look for you.” 

“You have not answered my other ques- 
tion, and in the meanwhile I am your ten- 
ant, and the place is mine.” 

“We really needn’t quibble,” said Cour- 
thorne. “I came for the very simple reason 
that I wanted money.” 

“You had one thousand dollars,” said Win- 
ston dryly. 

Courthorne made a little gesture of resig- 
nation. “It is, however, certain that I 
haven’t got them now. They went as money 
usually does. The fact is, I have met 
one or two men recently who apparently 
know rather more games of chance than I do, 
and I passed on the fame, which was my 
most valuable asset, to you.” 

“You passed me on the brand of a crime 
I never committed,” said Winston grimly. 
“That, however, is not the question now. 
Not one dollar, except at the time agreed 
upon, will you get from me. Why did you 
come here dressed as we usually are on the 
prairie ?” 

Courthorne glanced down at the deerskin 
jacket and smiled as he straightened him- 
self into a caricature of Winston’s mounted 
attitude. It was done cleverly. 

“When I ride in this fashion we are 
really not very unlike, you see, and I let 
one or two men I met get a good look at 
me,” he said. “I meant it as a hint that 
it would be wise of you to come to terms 
with me.” 

“I have done so already. 
bargain.” 

“Well,” said Courthorne, smiling, “a con- 
tract may be modified at any time when 
both parties are willing.” 

“One is not,” said Winston dryly. “You 
heard my terms, and nothing that you can 
urge will move me a hairsbreadth from 
them.” 

Courthorne looked at him steadily, and 
some men would have found his glance dis- 
concerting, for now and then all the wicked- 
ness that was in him showed in his half- 
closed eyes. Still, he saw that the farmer 
was unyielding. 

“Then we will let it go; in the mean- 
while,” he said, “take me across the bridge.” 

They were half-way along it when he 
pulled up, and once more looked down on 
Winston. 


“You must 


You made the 
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“Your hand is a tolerably good one so 
long as you are willing to sacrifice your- 
self, but it has its weak points, and there 
is one thing I could not tolerate,” he said. 

“What is that?” 

Courthorne laughed wickedly. “You wish 
me to be explicit? Maud Barrington is 
pretty, but it is quite out of the question 
that you should ever marry her.” 

Winston turned towards him with the 
veins on his forehead swollen. “Granting 
that it is so, what is that to you?” 

Courthorne nodded as if in comprehension. 
“Well, I’m probably not consistent, but one 
rarely quite loses touch with everything, and 
if I believed that my kinswoman was grow- 
ing fond of a beggarly prairie farmer, I'd 
venture to put a sudden stop to your love- 
making. This, at least, is perfectly bona fide, 
Winston.” 

Winston had borne a good deal of late, and 
his hatred of the man flared up. He had no 
definite intention, but he moved a pace for- 
ward, and Courthorne touched the horse with 
his heel. It backed, and then, growing 
afraid of the blackness about it, plunged, 
while Winston for the first time saw that 
there was a gap in the loosely-laid planking 
close behind it. Another plunge or flounder, 
and horse and rider would go down together. 

For a moment he held his breath and 
watched. Then, as the beast resisting its 
rider’s efforts backed again, he sprang for 
ward and seized the bridle. 

“Get your spurs in! Shove him forward 
for your life,” he said. 

There was a momentary struggle on the 
slippery planking, and, almost as its hind 
hoofs overhung the edge, Winston dragged 
the horse away. Courthorne swung himself 
out of the saddle, left the former the bridle, 
and glanced behind him at the gap. Then 
he turned, and the two men looked at each 
other steadily. Their faces were a trifle 
paler than usual. 

“You saw it?” asked Courthorne. 

“Yes, but not until you backed the beast 
and he commenced plunging.” 

“He plunged once or twice before you 
eaught the bridle.” 

“Yes,” said Winston quietly. 

Courthorne laughed. “You are a curious 
man. It would have cleared the ground for 
you.” 

“No,” said Winston dryly. “I don’t know 
that you will understand me, but I scarcely 
think it would. It may have been a mis- 
take of mine to do what I did, but I have 
a good deal on my shoulders already.” 

Courthorne made no answer as he led his 
horse across the bridge. Then he mounted, 
and looked down on the farmer who stood 
beside him. 

“IT remember some things, though I don’t 
always let them influence me to my detri- 
ment,” he said. “I’m going back to the 
railroad, and then West, and don’t quite 
know when you will have the pleasure of 
seeing me again.” 

Winston watched him quietly. “It would 
be wiser if you did not come back until I 
send for you.” 

To be continued. 


The Perverse Sex 


Walter Pater, an old man at fifty, bald 
as a coot and grotesquely plain, regarded 
every woman much as did Dean Swift, who 
wrote: “A very little wit is valued in a 
woman, as we are pleased with few words 
spoken intelligently by a parrot.” “You 
don’t approve of marriage?” a friend once 
observed to Pater. “No,” he replied, “nor 
would anybody else if he gave the matter 
proper consideration. Men and women are 
always pulling different ways. Women won’t 
pull our way. They are so_perverse.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


The Glorious Roll Call* 


L le Look of Hebrews is like the Wos- 
pel—an anonymous production of the New 
Pestament Although it bears the name 
f Paul in both the authorized and the re- 
vised versions, the earliest manuscript gives 
the ti is merely “To the Hebrews.” Prob- 
ably Paul’s connection With the authorship 
or the OK Was assumed by the early Chris 
tian teachers both from the desire to append 
some name to the production and also be- 
cause Paul was a conspicuous writer whose 
general pe int of view seemed to be reflected 
in this epistl At the present time, how- 
ever, ere are few biblical scholars who 
vould a de to the Pauline authorship of 
this LOOK 
\\ the vriter was we do not know. 
On that question there is no satisfactory 
theory. Some have though Barnabas was the 


writer, others Apollos, and Professor Harnack 


has recently defended the view that Aquila 
and Priscilla were the authors. We can only 
accept the general fact that the book is non 
Pauline, and await further evidence regard 
ing the actual writer. 
Destination and Purpose. 
The destination of the epistle is not diffi 


termine. It 


time 


cult was written to Jewish 
Christians of Per 
haps these Christians lived in Rome, although 


to ce 


in a persecution, 


this is not stated. There are personal hints 
in the epistle, particularly in the final 
chapter, which give the impression that the 


author was acquainted personally with those 


to whom he wrote. It is the purpose of the 
epistle to point out the relation between the 
law of Moses and the gospel of Christ. Paul 
in his letters insists that the law had been 
ibolished in the death of Christ and was no 
longer of any value. The author of this 
epistle takes a different ground. His view 
is that the law leads up to and prepares for 


the gospel, that it is a prophecy of it in the 
form of that typology of which the Jews of 
the first Christian century were so fond. 

t is the constant effort of the writer to show 
how t gospel which has come through the 
redemptive work of Jesus is superior to the 
law given by Moses. The watchwords of the 
epistle are, ow much more” and “a better 
covenant 

The Cathedral of the Faith. 

The eleventh chapter is the roll call of the 
heroes of the faith. It is like a great cathe 
dral in which one sees all about him the 
monuments of the great man of the past. 
One might appropriately call it the West- 
minster Abbey of the Christian faith. The 


list of those who, through faith, had inherited 
the is a long one and includes most 
veroes of the Old Testament. The en- 


tire chapter should be studied, and not the 


promises 


mere fragment which is printed in the lesson 
papers. 
The Triumphs of Faith. 
It is of course evident that faith is the 
“International Sunday-school lesson for 
June 13, 1909. Heroes of Faith, Hebrews 
11:140. Golden Text: “Faith is the sub- 


stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not Heb. 11:1 Memory Verses 


94 95. 


seen,” 


theme which arouses the writer’s admiration. 

is this confidence in invisible things 
which is the ground of Christian hope and 
assurance. Indeed not only are Christians 
the children of faith, but even those who 
belong to the Old Testament dispensation, 
ecause through faith they laid hold upon 
realities which were as yet invisible but in 
the process of revelation. And then begins 
the long list of those who through faith in- 
herit the blessings. It is by faith that we 
know the worlds were framed by the com- 
mand of God. Far back in the ages, the 
creative purpose was manifested, and that 
purpose was one with all the on-going move- 
ments of God's power through the ages. It 
was by faith that Abel, trusting in God, of 
fered a sacrifice whose motive met with the 


divine approval. It was by faith that Enoch 
walked with God so that he entered upon the 
deathless life through that divine companion- 
faith the kind that 
every door of access to God. Those who live 


ship. Such a is opens 


in the realm of faith are able to realize the 
presence of God so completely that he be- 
comes to them a friend and a rewarder of 
their search. 

Heroes of Faith. 

It was such a faith that led Noah to pre 
pare for the dark days of judgment, even 
though none of his neighbors would believe 
that evil was impending. By this act Noah 
revealed the loftiness of his own faith and 
his superiority of his fellows. But most of 


all was Abraham, “the father of the faithful.” 
as he prepared for the new home afar from 
the country of his birth, led on by that sense 
of the divine purpose which to him 
the eall of God. He left sure worldly posses- 
sions to accept the lot of an emigrant and 
wanderer, and spent all his days landless 
among enemies because he believed in God 
who had promised him a future glorious for 


became 


himself and a blessing to the world. Thus 
he became the father of that growing com- 
pany not only of the Hebrew people but of 


the faithful in all lands and ages who, trus 
ing in God, become like him. Such a faith 
had Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. Moses, 


And 

the earliest of the prophets of Israel, leoder 
and law-giver, had such a faith that he threw 
in his lot with the afflicted people of Israe| 
rather than accept the proffered riches i 
honors of Egypt. 


The Last of the Faithful. 


And thus the roll on ry 
of the Exodus and the occupation of Canaan. 
And then the author, feeling that the 
would be up 
question, “And what shall I say 
time fail to tell of 
of Barak, Samson, and of Jephthah; of David 
also and Samuel and the prophets.” 


nd 
and 


goes with the st, 
theme 
with his splendid 


more? 


endless, sums 
For 
would me Gideon, and 
These 
f faith, although the list only 
begins the story of that notable company who 
through the Old Testament 
tality by their noble lives. 

The Later Heroes. 
that 
are 


were heroes 


achieved immor- 


. — 
all of these 


from 


significant 
mentioned 


nearly 
taken 


It is 


who are the first 


section of Hebrew history, that which tells 
of the beginnings of the nation and of the 
Hebrew people. But such men were typical 


of all, and certainly if the author had been 
making his list complete he would have in 
cluded the great heroes, prophets, and mar- 
tvrs of the later day. How worthy would 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah have been 
of a place in this illustrious company? And 
if we are to trust the description of the last 
verses of the chapter, it was especially the 
heroes of the Maccabean revolution 
story told in the apocryphal 
whom the author had 
These were they who were “stoned, sawn 
assunder, tempted, slain with the sword, 
wandered in sheepskins and goatskins, being 
destitute, afflicted, and tempted (of whom the 
world was not worthy).” All these uplifted 
to the heavens the pure and stainless flowers 
of blameless and faithful lives, and in the 
attainment of like virtues the Christian who 
listens to the voice of God finds the satis- 
faction of his own life and the glory of his 
career. 

Truly this is a noble edifice, a cathedral 
worthy to enshrine the worship of the ages. 


whose 
of 
view. 


is books 
Maccabees in 


PRAYER MEETING 


By Sila 


WALKING AS CHILDREN OF THE LIGHT. 
Topic, June 9. Eph. 4:25; 5-14. 
It has been said that we Americans are the 


most unhappy people in the world because 


we are the most enlightened. This raises 
the question of the relation of enlightenment 
to happiness. It is a good one for discussion 
in the prayer meeting. I shall not attempt 
to answer it.~- In dealing with it we must 
consider the fact that education creates un- 


rest. Men accept injustice without murmur- 
ing only when they do not know their rights. 
Jesus and his apostles taught obedience to 
the law of the state but the rulers of the 
time saw in them enemies of the existing 
order and the rulers were right, for the new 
teaching men a of their own 
worth and prepared the way for rebellion 
against every form of injustice. If by hap- 
piness we mean contentment with things as 


gave sense 


s Jones 


they are, then enlightenment does make Us 
unhappy. If however, happiness belongs to the 
moral order, ignorance is its enemy, not el- 
lightenment. 


The Light of Truth. 


The liar denies that he has obligations to 
others. He breaks down the confidence which 
must exist between man and man if human 


relations to be satisfactory. Put the 
truthful man goes beyond the mere formal 
keeping of his word. He takes his promises 
seriously; he also takes seriously the matter 
of making promises. He tries to have his 
word agree with his deepest feeling of right. 
He goth further and examines the con- 
duct approved by the majority to see whether 
injustice may not be concealed by ancient 
custom. We cannot be said to walk in the 
light of the truth if we rely wholly upon 
custom to guide our conduct. To speak the 


are 
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truth is often to speak what is painful to 
ourselves and to others. Men used to 
think slavery and Christianity stood or 
fell together. An attack on slavery was to 
them an attack of Christianity. They join 
our faith to other wrongs. They need a 
petter faith and loyalty to truth requires 
that the error which binds Christianity to 
wrong be exposed and the mind of Christ 


any 
allowed to dwell in his people in its 


be 
purity. 
Anger and Forgiveness. 

There is a place for wrath. Can the man 
of right impulses sit by unmoved while the 
jnnocent are corrupted and the weak de- 
frauded? What is the proper feeling for the 
sincere man to cultivate in the presence of 
The good man does not engage 
in clamor and railing. His opposition to sin 
does not turn him into a madman. He con- 
trols his indignation and directs it even to 
the advantage of him who does the wrong. 
He is not satisfied with a personal success; 
he would put down what ought to be put 
down for the sake of all men. His for- 
giveness is a vindication of the truth, not 
a surrender to the inevitable. He forgives 
that he may help another to live right be- 
fore God in man. The anger of the Christian 


hypocrisy ? 


has forgiveness as its goal. The two are 
found in every well rounded life. 


THE 


Honesty and Work. 

The stealing that should give us the 
greatest concern is not that which is under 
the ban of the law. That disgraces him 
who practices it and it is not attractive 
to the average man. Of course the Christian 
is deeply interested in holding all the ground 
gained and therefore he supports the laws 
aimed against stealing. His more important 
task is that of making disgraceful forms of 
stealing not under the condemnation of the 
law, some of which the law can never reach. 
The able bodied men who never works is no 
less a thief because his father left him 
enough to keep in food and clothing. Hon- 
esty as it is seen by the Christian requires 
that every one shall contribute in some way 
to social welfare and progress. The gambler 
is not an honest man even if he never cheats 
in his game. Some forms of trade are dis- 
honest, for they simply enable one man to 
get what belongs to another and in no way 
add to the material or spiritual goods of 
the world. The honest man is busy about 
something that is worth while. We may 
grant that many men are honest in their in 
tentions even when they are doing what 
might as well be left undone, but we should 
insist that Christians may claim t« be en- 
lightened only when they know what ought 
to be done. 

















First Christian Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


Dedication at Nebraska Capital 


The First Christian Church of this city 
dedicated its new $33,000 building May 16, 
with F. M. Rains leading us in the worship 
and victories of the day. Our people here 
certainly experienced one of the happiest 
days in their history, for our brotherhood 
well knows of their struggles and experiences 
of past years. Now to have an adequate 
workshop on one of the best sites in this 
capital city is a matter of extreme gratifica- 
tion, 

After a day or so of heavy rains pouring 
over our Nebraska farms the Lord’s Day 
dawned most beautiful and bright. The Uni- 
versity Church at Bethany, the churches at 
Havelock and East Side, united with us in 
the morning worship, and with friends who 
had gathered from all over the state and 
with the people of the community filled the 
large auditorium to overflowing. Brother 
Rains thrilled all hearts with his message, 
having to do with the nature and mission 
of the church. Before his sermon had ended 
we were all expectant of the best results for 
the audience was tremulous with the spirit 


and gripped with power. 

We called for $16,000 to provide for the 
indebtedness and permit some additional ex- 
penditures in Bible-school equipment. The 
amount raised was $16,800, which will reach 
$17,000. Our people are so very grateful and 
enthusiastic, their hearts just bubbling 
over with praise. The church is to grow 
and thrive in the atmosphere created by that 
master of such occasions, Brother Rains. He 
made us feel our privileges and obligations 
under God and the joy of Christian giving 
and service. 

Since the great Scoville meeting, our for- 
mer church home was entirely inadequate 
for our purposes and the church was com- 
pelled to hold regular services in one of the 
theatres of the city and later in the city 
auditorium. Work on the new building was 
begun in July, 1908. Its construction is of 


beautiful brick, trimmed with stone. The 
style of architecture is of Greek Cross effect, 
with plain cornice, and baleony arrangement, 
and in addition to basement and main floor 
auditoriums, contains fifteen separate class 
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rooms. The basement seats about 650 per- 
sons in addition to the four kindergarten 
class rooms and a kitchen. In a sub-base- 
ment is the heating plant. The main audi- 
torium is about seventy feet square and 
seats 800 persons with a balcony seating 300, 
making a total seating capacity of 1,100. On 
this floor also are six class rooms, and choir- 
loft and space for a pipe-organ in an elevated 
position. The baleony floor contains six class 
rooms. The seating is with circular pews, 
four-ply, quarter-sawed oak. All of the aisles 
of the auditorium are carpeted with the best 
cork carpet, also the steps, vestibule and 
cloister. The pulpit is covered with velvet 
carpet. The windows are made up in artistic 
style, containing such figures as “Christ 
Knocking at the Door,’ “The Boy Jesus,” 
“The Flag and G. A. R. Emblems,” three de- 
signs carrying out the “Parable of the 
Sower — Wayside — Stony Gound—Thorns,” 
and one “The Open Bible.” Class rooms also 
have windows of beautiful designs. Bird 
Critchtield, chairman of our Building Com- 
mittee, has been a master at the work and 
united in his efforts. 





This church was organized on the 24th day 
of January, 1869, by D. R. Dungan, who was 
serving as Chaplain of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature at that time. The church now has 
an enrollment of 1,100 of whom 900 are resi- 
dent members. It supports one of its own 
members, Olive Griffith, as a missionary, in 
Damoh, India, and is generous in its contribu- 
tions to all missionary, educational and be- 
nevolent enterprises. The Bible-school en- 
rolls more than 700, striking recently an 
average attendance of 500. 

Others have labored and we are entering 
into their labors. The former minister, N. 8. 
Haynes, did a great service in the unifying of 
our forces and enlarging the vision of our 
people. Under his ministry the church be- 
came a Living Link in the Foreign Society 
and built the house which was torn down to 
make room for the larger structure. The 
present minister has been with this good peo- 
ple for three years. H. H. Harmon. 


Reception at Eureka 


On May 2 Brother David H. Shields vegan 
his pastorate here in Eureka and on Tuesday 
evening, the llth, a reception was given in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Shields by the official 
board and the Men’s Club. 

Pastors from over the state attending the 
Ministerial Association lectures and Disciples 
from neighboring towns joined the community 
in filling the auditorium of the church. 

The following program was given, inter- 
spersed with congregational songs and special 
music. T. J. MeGuire, chairman, presided. 

Prayer—Prof. B. J. Radford. 

Welcome from the State—J. Fred Jones, 
secretary Illinois Missionary Society. 

Near Neighbors—W. F. Turner, Central 
Christian Church, Peoria. 

Welcome from Local Churches—Dr. C. H. 
Tichnor, Presbyterian Church. 

Outer Circles of Influence—Annie E. David- 
son, State Pres. C. W. B. M. 

Welcome from the Community 
J. Dickinson. 

The Field is the World—Dr. Royal J. Dye. 

The Church and Missions—Mrs. Emma C. 
Ewing. 

Welcome from the College—Pres. R. E. 
Hieronymous. 

Welcome from the Old Eureka Boys—S. E. 
Fisher, University Church, Champaign, III. 

Out West—W. Frank Richardson, First 
Christian Church, Kansas City. 

Response—David H. Shields. 

Following these addresses a formal recep- 
tion was held in the church parlors, Mr. and 
Mrs. McGuire receiving. Lunch was then 
served by the Men’s Club and the social hour 
following was enjoyed by all. 


Mayor R. 


—Bishop Charles Betts Galloway of the 
M. E. Church, died at Jackson, Miss., of 
pneumonia last week. He had been a bishop 
since 1886, and was sixty years old. Bishop 
Galloway had traveled the world in church 
work and was a brilliant speaker. 
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Return of Mrs. Luella Wilcox St. Clair to Christian College 
as President of That Institution 


Che fifty-eight annual commencement of the capable and efficient leadership of the 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo.. marks a newly elected president. The alumnae, pa 
mang not only for the graduates and stu trons, and friends of this institution are 
dents, but it means that the college is to looking forward to the most successful erg in 
ontinue its many years of splendid work the history of this great school. A short 
under the direction of a new president. history of her life work will bear witness 
Upon the resignation of Mrs. W. T. Moore, to the fitness of Mrs. St. Clair for this large 
Mrs. Luella Wileox St. Clair of Lexington, and important work. 


Kv. pr sident of Hamilton College. was unan Mrs. Luella Wilcox St. Clair is a native of 
imously elected by the board of trustees to Illinois, coming of Virginia ancestry on hor 
the presidency of Christian College. Mrs. St mother’s side and on her father’s side from 
Clair comes well equipped for this responsible early settlers in New York, and is of Seot 
position. As an executive and as an educator Irish descent. She grew to womanhood in hep 
she has won an enviable position in the edu native state, attending the public schools jy 
cational realm. Virden, graduating in the high school of that 
The outlook for Christian College is very town with the first honors of her class. fy 
promising Mrs. Moore leaves the colle ur in ISS4 she entered Hamilton Coll ge, fron 
good condition for her successor and under’ which institution she was graduated in 1893 





Mrs. Luella Wilcox St. Clair. 


with the highest standing of the class. The Plans were also inaugurated for large build- 
following year she did post graduate work (Ing enterprises and for a greater future for 
ind Sept ‘mber of ISS6 married Prof. F. P. this school devoted to the education of 
St. Clair, who for twelve years held the chair Women. After four years at Christian Col- 
of Latin and Mathematics in Hamilton Col lege, during which time fully one hundred 
lege. On account of Prof. St. Clair’s impaired and fifty thousand dollars were invested in 
health they removed to Colorado in 1888. new buildings, and after much other work 
During five years’ residence in that state, Was accomplished, Mrs. St. Clair responded to 
Mrs. St. Clair taught for three vears in the ® Strong call from Hamilton College and en- 
public schools with marked success. tered upon the presidency of her Alma Mater 
In June. 1893. Professor and Mrs. St. Clair in June, 1903. During the six years ot her 
responded to an urgent call to take charge ®(ministration many improvements have 
of Christian College at Columbia. Mo.. where been made in both the academic work and i 
Prof. St. Clair’s death oceurred in November the business management of the school. More 
of the same year. than fifty thousand dollars have been spent 
; in additions and improvements, and Hamil- 
ton has become affiliated with higher colleges 
and universities, where students are allowed 
to enter upon Hamilton College certificates. 
In addition to the successful management 0! 
, ; _ the college, she has done much valuable work 
After four years of untiring labor, Mrs. raegftrean ge “com organizations of the city and 
St. Clair had a serious illness which com- state. ; 
pelled her to resign her position. The sum- The board of trustees of Christian College 
mer of 1897 she spent in Europe, and the are greatly rejoiced at the acceptance by Mrs 
following year in study in Chicago, and later ¢¢. Clair of the presidency of this institution, 
in Tulane University, New Orleans. and under her able management and aggres- 
In 1898 Mrs. St. Clair returned to Missouri, sive and efficient leadership, they expect im 
where plans were consummated with Mrs. the very near future to see Christian College 
W. T. Moore for a joint partnership in the take first rank among the schools for women, 
administrative office of Christian College. not only in the west, but in the whole country. 


Mrs. St. Clair was unanimously elected by 
the board of trustees to succeed her husband, 
being the first woman to serve at the head 
of this large and successful school then in its 
forty-third vear. 
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Our Church Men 


By John 
A Visit to Kenton, Ohio 


On the evening of May 12, | made my last 


address to a Men’s club for this season, and 
surely the pleasure, for me at least, was great. 
| rode all day on one of the slowest trains 
moving at all, 


Ohio alway s looks 


that makes any pretense of 
ut, it was across Ohio. 


ood to me, and just at this time the many 


apple orchards are in their glory. People 
were planting their gardens. The farmers 
followed their plows through the rich and 
fragrant furrows. “The cattle were grazing, 


their heads never raising, there were forty 
feeding like The awkward lambs, all 
legs, frolicked about like youngsters on stilts. 
One thought 


one.” 


The woods were delicate green. 
[here was plenty of time to see 
train 


She ambled along 


f Corot. 
all these things and to think, for the 
vas very accommodating. 
like an old mare, once in a while taking brisk 
little streaks of movement and again slowing 
jown to an absent-minded gait of near-inert- 
When within 
train stopped for several minutes while the 
had a ball, then 
from the west, and we 


sight of Kenton the 


ness. 
rew got off and game of 
a train whisked by 
deliberately glided into the city. 

Nothing Slow About Kenton. 

At the depot a tine machine was in wait- 
ing. There is nothing about Kenton 
and this auto dashed frightful 
speed. The little city is a most beautiful 
ne. Uniformly good homes are there, 
most of the streets have elegant houses. <A 
court house stands in 
all about are 

Our church, 
well lo- 
well up 


slow 
away at a 
while 
juaint old pillared 
the center of the 
the substantial business 
unlike some of which we know, is 
eated on the best street in town, 
among the finest houses. The pastor is one 
of our noblest ministers, Mr. T. W. 
Pinkerton, and he has served this congrega- 
tion, in all, thirteen years, nine years before 
his Salt Lake City pastorate and four since. 
He is recognized as the leading minister in 
the city. Perhaps he is the most popular 
citizen. He has made the church what it is, 


square and 


houses. 


Ohio 


vith the help of some grand laymen like 
Dr. Willet’s father-in-law, Mr. Henry Price. 
The Men’s Club is an unusually good one. 


I noted the quality of the men. Hand picked 
fruit of Pinkerton’s long pastorate they are. 
They represent the best young and middle 
aged business men of the city. Teachers, at- 


torneys, doctors, who are leaders in their 
professions, are among them. It is a great 


group and no mistake. One would travel far 
to find a church of five hundred members 
who would excel this one in clean efficiency, 
in solid worth, in broad culture, in generous 


ministry, in Christian worthfulness. It was 
a delight and a positive stimulus to meet 


these people. 
What the Men’s Club Does. 

What does this club do? Several things. 
But one thing it does, which is characteristic 
and peculiar. It supports two excellent young 
men in college, both of whom will undoubted- 
ly be ministers. Friends, this is the way 
out. We need more men, of broad unselfish 
vision like Pinkerton. He has laid his power- 
ful, loving hand on two splendid young fel- 
lows and has guided them into the college. 
His men back him up in his enterprise and 
put up the needed cash. Now we have heard 
of many men’s clubs which are doing many 
laudable things but here is a new idea. An- 
derson, Ind., has its “Big Brother” idea and 
cares for the boys. That is highly commend- 
able. Uhrichsville has it’s public reading 
rooms. Kenton men are recruiting our de- 
pleted ministry. We need to guard our boys. 
Nothing is more far sighted than that. No- 
thing will bear richer fruit in coming days. 





R. Ewers 


We need to look after the physical and social 


needs of our men. We need, oh, how we need, 


worthy young men for our ministry. Every 
one of our eleven thousand churches could 
be made strong and great if only we could 


put the right man into each. This is not an 


eXtravagant statement. 


God and Man. 


I recently talked with an enthusiastic Y. 
M. C. A. secretary who goes about putting 
weak associations on their feet. He said, 
“God and a good man can do anything.” 
Macfarlane hits a grand note when he elo- 
quently cries out in his appeal for large 
things: “I can do all things in him who 
strengtheneth me.” Those are not the words 
of a little man with a little vision. Those 


are the words of heroes attempting big tasks. 
follow Pinkerton’s 
worthy example and seek out certain Timo- 
thies and get our men to put them through 
college. It takes a fine quality of manhood 
to do this. Long years this minister has been 
training and inspiring this group. This is 
the ripe, rich fruit of a long and eflicient 
pastorate. This is not the result of “Whoo 


As ministers we must 





pee” methods. That man Richard Dobson, 
Rev. T. W. Pinkerton. 

who said, “Let us have less fuming about 

‘our plea’ and more emphasis upon practice. 


Less Bickering and more brotherliness. Less 
ambition for telegraphic additions and more 
anxiety for man after my 
own heart. The wise, balanced, cultured pas 
tor who works along these lines, ushers in 
the kingdom. 

A Well Organized Church. 

A great, clean, solid, powerful church like 
the Kenton church has been built carefully 
and well. It is a perfect machine, well oiled, 
and turning out a valuable product. No, it 
is a finely organized group of worthy people, 
taught, cultured, warmed by love, inspired 
by visions, captained by the Christ. Here is 
a harmonious and happy church and pastor. 
The saloons have been voted out of the coun- 
ty. The fine homes speak their lesson. The 
men’s club does its unselfish work. Mr. 
Pinkerton is this year president of our state 
missionary society and next week at Elyria 
will deliver a great speech at our convention. 
For a study in harmony, real worth, solid 
results, positive service, broad views, noble 
unselfish living, essential Christianity, I com- 
mend you to the Kenton church. 


retentions,” is a 





—The will of F. Marion Crawford expresses 
the desire that his yacht and the villa Sant’ 
Angello in Italy be sold and that the testa- 
tor’s body lie buried in the Sant’ Angello 
Cemetery. 
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CHICAGO CHURCH NOTES 


rhe ministers of Chicago have issued invi- 
tations for a farewell luncheon to Dr. Royal 


J. Dye before he leaves for Africa. <A 
number of men from each church have been 
invited. They plan to raise some money 
for the work at Bolenge at this meeting. 


The reports of the ministers indicate that 
the amusement parks have begun the work 
of depleting the audiences in the churches. 
The task of securing a hearing for the gospel 
in Chicago during the summer is doubly 
hard. F 

Charles Pearce began his ministry at West 


Pullman on May 23. He comés to us from 
Ashland, Ohio. He will do some work at 
the University of Chicago, though giving 
most of his time to the work of the West 


Pullman Church. 

Clarence E. Rainwater has spoken in sev- 
eral of the Chicago churches on the claims 
of Christian journalism with special reference 
to the Christian Century. The paper is being 
received by Chicago church members most 
cordially. 

The ministers’ meeting held on May 24 
chose the Pennsylvania railroad as their offi- 
cial route to the Centennial convention and 
have arranged for a special Chicago train. 
Delegations from adjoining churches are in 
vited to go to Pittsburg with the 
train. ©. F. Jordan has been appointed as 
transportation manager and communications 
concerning the CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
should be addressed to him in care of the 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY office, 235 East Fortieth 
St., Chicago. We shall have more to say 
ibout the special later. 

The chureh at Irving Park. of which A. W. 
Taylor is pastor, has appointed a certain 
Sunday soon as a day for a church canvass, 
They will send canvassers to all the churches 
in the park to count the audiences, and will 
make an accurate survey of religious condi 
tions in the community. 

A. W. Fortune gave his lecture on home 
missions, illustrated with the stereopticon, at 
the Evanston Church while he was in Chicago 
at the district convention. He has a most 
telling address for the cause of home mis- 

: a 


sions. 


Chicago 


special 


Mr. E. M. Bowman, well known among the 
Disciples of Chicago, has moved to Glencoe 
on the north shore, for the summer. 

The convention of the second district of 
the Illinois Christian Missionary Society was 
held at Memorial Church of Christ last week 
on Thursday and Friday. The Chicago 
Woman’s Board of Missions held the sessions 
on Thursday, at which time reports were 
made and addresses delivered regarding the 


work of the organization during the past 
year. Miss Lura V. Thompson, state secre- 
tary, Miss Ford of Porto Rico, and Miss 


Minor, superintendent of the children’s work, 
were present to lend their help and counsel. 
Luncheon was served by the ladies of the 
memorial Church, and in the afternoon tea 
given in. honor of the life members of 
the auxiliaries. In the evening Mrs. W. E. 
Hopkins, a returned missionary from India, 
gave a stereopticon lecture on “Womanhood 
and Childhood in the Orient.” Friday was 
devoted to the district, state, and general 
missionary work. Addresses were delivered 
by the state officers, J. Fred Jones. for the 
Illinois Christian Missionary Society, and 
Clarence Depew, for the Sunday-school work. 
Secretary Muckley of the Church Extension 
Fund, P. C. Macfarlane of the Christian 
Brotherhood, and A. W. Fortune of Cincin- 
nati for the American Christian Missionary 
Society. were prominent features in the pro- 
gram. Rev. Johnston Myers of Immanuel 
3aptist Church spoke upon the problem of 
missions in Chicago. It was hoped that the 
state president, J. H. Gilliland of Blooming- 
ton, would be present, but he was unable to 
come. 


was 


—Mayor Rose of Milwaukee, who has been 
debating the temperance question with Pres- 
ident Dickie of Albion College, has come out 
with a statement that he will not be a candi- 
date for his office again. He is a Democrat 
and has served two or three terms in office. 
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Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


The May and June numbers of the Mb- 
sionary Intelligencer reveal the master hand 
of Secretary Stephen J. Corey as an editor 
and an all around missionary propagandist. 


Without question, the Intelligencer is one 
of the leading missionary papers of the world. 
It is so regarded by the leaders in our mis- 
sionary host 


Miss Muriel Molland, daughter of Mrs. Lily 


W. Molland, Nankin, China, has completed 
her course at William Woods College, Fulton, 
Mo., and will return to China, her native 


land, the coming autumn. She made a splen- 
did record in her course in the college. 


E. A. Gougwer, superintendent of the Ver 
mont Avenue Sunday-school, Washington, 
D. C., says: “We intend to be a living-link 
again this year: can’t afford not to be.” 


This is the good church of which F. D. Power 
has been pastor for about three decades. 
The 


sources of 


the 
Society is a 


steady gain in from all 
the Foreign source 
of much encouragement to the hard pressed 
missionaries far out on the firing line of the 
world. 


receipts 


Last week the Foreign Society received a 
direct gift of from a friend in Oregon, 
to help establish the new training college at 
tolenge, Africa. Also a friend in Florida 
sends $500 to help the two schools: one at 
Vigan, Philippine Islands, and the one on 
the Congo. Besides two direct gifts, 
there were also three $100 gifts. 


The Children’s 


S500 


these 


Day offerings should be 
sent to F. M. Rains, secretary, Box 884, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Please be careful to give local 
name of school when different from the post- 
office. 

The has decidea to discon 
tinue work in Honolulu. With the ex- 
ception of the Japanese and Chinese popula- 


Foreign So ety 


its 


tion, the island is pretty well evangelized. 
rhe Oriental population is very changing and 
unsettled, and the Chinese speak several dia- 
lects, making the work among them very 
difficult There is a strong Hawaiian Congre 
gational Missionary Society, doing active 
work on the islands. Our work has always 
been small there. With the great oppor- 
tunities which we have in the larger fields 
where the people have not the gospel at all, 
and our inability to expend any large sum in 
Honolulu, it has seemed the part of wisdom 
and economy to withdraw 

Lathrop Cooley of Ohio made the Hon- 
olulu work possible by his generous gifts. 
Both he and our missionary, C. C. Wilson, 
concur in the conclusion that the disecontin 
uance of the work is wis« C. C. Wilson and 
wife have returned to America. The Society 


never appointed more faithful and competent 


missionaries Ile has accepted the pastorate 
at Northside, Cincinnati. We have a good 
American church in Honolulu which is self 


supporting. These brethren have loyally sup- 


ported the work which the Foreign Society 
has done and have generously contributed to 
it rhe cordial attitude of the pastor, A. C. 
McKeever, has been very helpful. They will 
continue to do what mission work they can 
in the beautiful city 


Transylvania University Notes 

In the recent debate of the Kentucky Inter- 
Debating Association, held in Lex- 
ington at the State University between the 
the State University and 
Transylvania University, the men of Transyl- 
vania won, giving to Transylvania University 
the championship of the state in debate for 
the year 1909 


Coll giate 


representatives of 


President R. H. Crossfield is visiting nearly 
all parts of the state of Kentucky this spring, 
familiarizing himself with educational condi- 
tions in both the towns and the country. In 
chapel talks before the students of the Uni- 
versity, he has told in a very interesting way 
something of what he has and learned 
while on these trips throughout the state. At 


seen 


present Dr. Crossfield is in the mountains 
of Eastern Kentucky. 
Prof. Charles Louis Loos will be very 


greatly missed by both the faculty and the 
students of Transylvania next year. Prof. 
Loos’s resignation was handed in some weeks 





ago, after a most honorable and beautiful 
service of almost thirty years in this institu- 
tion. He began his duties in 1880 as Presi- 
dent of Kentucky University. Since his resig- 
nation as President in 1897, he Pro 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature. 
He will be succeeded in this work by Dr. 
rhos. B. MeCarthy, Jr., who has so ably as- 
sisted him for the past six years. It is with 
deepest regret at his loss to the college com 
munity and truest love for him who is indeed 
“the Grand Old Man of Transylvania Uni- 
versity” that we realize that his regular 
duties in the class room are endeu, though 
we know that his influence and beautiful 
life will continue to help us not only 
his friends, but as college people 30 long as 
he is permitted to live in our midst. 

In the contest of the Southern Inter-State 
Oratorical Association, held with the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
May 5, the representative of Transylvania 
University won second place. Our repre- 
sentative was Mr. Rupert C. Foster, an In- 
diana man, whose family have recently come 


has been 


as 


to Lexington to make their home here. Mr. 
Foster is one of the best students in the 
University, one of whom the institution is 


justly proud. The first place was won in the 
Oratorical Contest by the representatives ot 
the University of Virginia, who last year tied 
with Cornell University in an oratorical con- 
test. A new regulation was made this year 
by the Southern Inter-State Association, 
granting to the man winning the second place 
a gold medal, and Mr. Foster is the first man 
to be awarded one of these medals. Mr. 
Foster’s subject was Non-Partisan Politics. 
An alumnus of Transylvania University 
has just been employed as assistant in the 
department of Latin in Transylvania for next 
year, Mr. E. W. Deleamp. Mr. Deleamp took 
his bachelor’s degree from the University two 
years ago and during this year has been in- 
structor in Latin here. At the coming com- 
mencement he will take the M. A. degree from 
Transylvania, and will graduate as first honor 
man from the Classical Course of the College 
of the Bible. Mr. Deleamp is an excellent 
teacher and a strong man, and the University 
feels herself fortunate in securing his serv- 
ices. A. J. Henry, Secretary. 
Lexington, Ky., May 12, 1909. 


Bethany College Commence- 
ment 


The sixty-eighth session of Bethany Col- 


! 
cioses 


lege with commencement exercises June 
6 to 10. 
Sunday 


President 


11:00 a. m., 
will deliver 


morning, June 6, at 
Thomas E. Cramblet 
the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class. At 7:30 in the evening. the annual 
sermon before the Christian Associations, will 
be delivered by E. P. Wise. pastor of 
Central Christian Church, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

On Monday, at 10:00 a. m., 
for the will be 
following the custom of 


the 


the last chapel 
held. At this 


many years, 


session 


service 


service, 








Refreshing 
Sleep 


Comes After a Bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
and refreshed. Used just before 
retiring induces quiet and restful 
sleep. Always insist on 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 





Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Miack er Brewn, 50c. 
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the president and members of the faculty 
will each deliver short addresses to the stu 


visitors 


dents and present. In the evening 
at 8:00 o’clock, the American and Neotro. 
phian Literary Societies will hold their ay 
nual contest. This will be a mtest jn 


oratory, declamation, essay and debate. Tues 
day, June 8, at 9:30 a. m., the annual 
day exercises will be conducted. The Mer 
chants of Wellsburg and Wheeling contribute 
to the victors in these athletic contests usefy 


t 
held 


and attractive prizes. In the afternoon gt 
3:00 o’clock, there will be a base ball gan, 


between Franklin College and Bethany teams 
At the same time the annual meeting of th 
will be held in the new 


Tuesday evening is given 


board of trustees 
library building. 
up to the reception given by President and 
Mrs. Cramblet at Pendleton Heights. This 
is a reception to the students, trustees, citi. 
zens and visitors, and is the social event of 
Commencement week. 

On Wednesday, June 9, at 9:00 a. m., an 
meeting of the board of 


adjourned trustees 





A Housekeeping , 
Necessity 


Pure Refined Paraffine 
serves a useful purpose 
almost every day. 

Add a little (melted) to Mon- 
day’s wash water and wash 
easier — mix a little into hot 
starch and have Obetter- 
looking linens. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


gives a durable pol- 
ish to wood floors, 
and when preserving 
time comes it’s the 
best air-tight seal 
for fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 

Write for a Paraf- 
fine Paper Pad for 
use on ironing day— 
keeps sad-irons from 
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FROM CHICAGO 
10:02 A. M. 10:15 P. M. 


DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of Springfield 





Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of IL C. RB. KR. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Traf. Mor. Chicage- 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’! Pass’r Agent Chicago 
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I! be he ld. At 2:30 p. m., class day eX- 
reises will be conducted by the graduates 
the trees on the beautiful college 


At 4:00 o’clock there will be a 


€ 
j 


under 


campus 
hase ball game between the <All Collegians 


¥ Pittsburg, and Bethany team. In the eve- 
the concert by the musie department 
» charge of Prof. J. C. Moos will be given. 
In Cites ‘ 

These annual concerts are among the most 
ielightful features of Bethany 





commence- 
ment. 
The annua! commencement proper will be 
held On Thursday, June 10. There will be 
two sessions, one at 9:30 a. m., and another 
at 2:00 p.m. At the morning session, in ad 
dition to the saluditory and six orations de- 
livered by as many members of the senior 
class, there will be an address delivered by 
Hon. Z. T. Vinson, of Huntington, W. Va. 
Mr. Vinson is a graduate of Bethany and one 
of the ablest lawyers in West Virginia. At 
the afternoon session there will be four 
orations by members of the graduating class, 
in addition to the valedictory. Dr. W. 0. 
Thompson, president of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will deliver an address at the close of 
the exercises. The usual base ball contest 
between the alumni and PBethany’s team will 
be played at 4:00 p. m. The exercises of 
the commencement season will close with the 
anniversary of the Adelphian Literary So 
ciety, on Thursday evening, at 8:00 o'clock, 
The sixty-eighth session of Bethany Col- 
lege just closing has been one of the most 
satisfactory in every way in the long history 
of the college. The total number of grad- 
uates in all departments is forty-seven. 
Twenty-eight ot these receive degrees in the 
academic department, four in the post grad 
uate course, five in the music department, 
and ten in the normal department. Grad- 
uates in the normal department, by reason 
of the recent enactment of the legislature of 
West Virginia, are given first grade teachers’ 
certificates, good throughout the state of 
West Virginia. 
the institution has ever graduated. 


This class is the largest that 
Fourteen 
of the graduates in this year’s class hav 
chosen the ministry of the gospel for their 
life work. Thirteen of this number have 
already accepted calls to fields of labor. in 
various parts of the country. 

The seventh annual summer school of 
Bethany College, continuing six weeks, will 
begin on Tuesday, June 15. There is every 
indication that the attendance will be larger 
than in any previous year. In connection 
with the summer school, there will be held 
from July 7 to 21, a chautauqua and teacher 
training rally, a school of Bible-school meth- 
ods, and the Ohio Valley Ministerial Inst 
tute. A number of the best lecturers and 
instructors of the brotherhood have been 
secured for these programs 

All former students and friends of the 
institution are cordially invited to return 
for this commencement season. Our new 
interurban line gives us hourly service be- 
tween Bethany, Wellsburg, Steubenville, 
Wheeling and other Ohio Valley cities. This 
Centennial year must witness many _pil- 
grimages to our classic village. There is no 
more delightful season for a visit to his- 
toric Bethany “On the Banks of the Old 
Buffalo” than the month of June. 


Biblical Problems 


(Continued from page 11.) 
all of Brother Sweeney’s questions. They are 
ail interesting, though not all pertinent. In 
so far as they bear upon the nature and pur- 
pose of miracles as the New Testament re- 
cords them, they are amply answered in what 
I have said. 

I must repeat that Brother Sweeney’s re- 
fusal to define the terms he uses surprises 
and disappoints me. I asked him to define a 
miracle. I asked him what he regarded as 
the value of Jesus’ miracles today as evi- 
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dences of his divine nature and purpose, in 
what he considered to be the present value 
comparison with his character, his teaching 
and his program for men. I asked him also 
what he considered to be the present value 
of the miracles of Jesus as aids to Christian 
living. To these, Brother Sweeney says, “lI 
have no intention of answering these ques- 
tions.” In the light of this statement. whose 
motive and significance Brother Sweeney must 
be left to determine, his closing quotation 
from the Book of Job, is naive and suggestive 


to a degree. 


The Passing of J. H. Hardin 


Rev. J. H. Hardin passed to his reward 
on Sunday, May 23, at his home in Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Hardin was superintendent 
of Bible School work in Missouri at the time 
of his death and had filled some of the most 
important positions in the Brotherhood. An 
administrator of affairs, he led the American 
Christian Missionary Society as its secretary; 
as preacher, he was pastor of several of the 
great churches of Missouri—Hannibal, Liberty 
and Mexico; an educator he served acceptably 
as president of Eureka College and Christian 
University, Canton, Mo. His life was a very 
kindly one, with all its labors, and he died 
in the love of a host of friends. 





The Late J. H. Hardin. 








“The Christian Century Special” 
to the 


Centennial Celebration 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


will run over the 


Pennsylvania Lines 


The popular route between Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
Full particulars as to time of trains, fares, ete., will be announced later in 


the columns of this paper. 


G. L. KIMBALL, 
Asst. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 


2 Sherman Street Chicago, Ill. 














Just Issued—The Latest and Best—A Dictionary OF the Bible—Not a Volume of Specula- 
tions ABOUT the Bible. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Bible Dictionary 


PREPARED UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 


Melancthon W. Jacobus Edward E. Nourse 


Chairman, Dean of Hartford Theol. Professor of Biblical Theol- Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Sem. and Professor of New Testa- ogy in Hartford Theological History in McCormick 
: Seminary. Theol. Sem., Chicago. 


Andrew C. Zenos 


ment Literature and Criticism. 
In Association with Many American, British, and German Scholars of First Rank. 
New from cover to cover. Progressively conserv 


ative. All articles signed. Abundant bibliographies 
and cross-references. 
“Full of just the information needed. . . Ad- 


mirably concise. . . . Hospitable to scholarship 
without any failure to former truth.”—George 
Hodges, D. ‘D., Dean, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The only Bible dictionary having its initiative with, 
and editorial direction by American scholars. 

“Its accuracy, completeness, and thoroughness 
make it a standard of authority.”"—M. G. Evans, 
D. D., Dean, Crozer Theological Seminary. 


Complete in One Large 8vo Volume Denison Thumb Index Free. 


Over 300 New Pictorial Illustrations; 11 New Maps; All Explanatory of the Text. 
Price: Cloth, $6.00, net. For Sale at All Bookstores and through Agents. Agents Wanted. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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WITH THE 


A new church is to be erected at El Reno, 
Okla., during the summer. 

F. D. Macey of Iowa, has been called to the 
church at Bartlesville, Okla. 

C. C. Wilson late of Honolulu, has become 
pastor of the North Side Church, Cincinnati. 

At Tulsa, Okla., where D. A. Wickizer is 


the minister, the church is worshipping in 


the basement of their new building. 
It is said that there are eighteen churches 
in process of erection in western Oklahoma. 
There were 16] additions to the church in 


Owensboro, Ky., in a recent meeting. 

The Sixth District convention of Illinois 
meets at Rantoul, June 2 and 3. 

H. H Uterback has resigned at Esther 
ville, lowa, and become pastor of the church 


at Waco, 
President 


Neb. 
Taft has consented to be present 


at the Pittsburg Convention to deliver an 
address 

At Drummond, Okla., where William Hig 
gins is the minister a new house of worship 
s being erected 

1. Ross Miller, Marion, Ind., is available 
for work as singing evangelist during July 
and August 

Frank Thompson, pastor of the church at 
Cairo, Ul... writes that there have been twen 
ty-one additions to the church there in the 
last seven weeks. 

The church at Lake Charles, La.. which 
has a parsonage and pays a salary of $1,000 
per year, is without a pastor Henry B. 
Kane is the correspondent. 

The church at Fairview, IL, graduated 
this vear, nine from a class in teacher 
training The address was delivered by the 
pastor, H. G. Burgess 

1. F. Green, who has begun work witn the 


church at Marrietta, Ohio, is pushing things 


with vigor, and is winning the enthusiastic 
support of the entire membership. 

J. H. Garrison, editor of the Christian 
Evangelist. gave the commencement address 
to the College of Liberal Arts, Transylvania 


University, June 10. 


The Oklahoma Christian University closed 
its second year’s work June 2. There were 
thirty graduates from all departments; six 
of these were given the A. B. degree and 
two the A. M. 


There are frequent additions to the church 
at Fayette, Mo., where Andrew P. Johnson 
is the pastor. The Sunday-school has reached 
the highest attendance in the history of the 
church. 

I. J reaching the people of 
Lexington, Ky., through a Thursday sermon 
which he prepares for each of the daily 
papers, which he calls “A Week Day Sermon 
for the Press.” 


Spencer 1s 


An Ohio paper announces that the follow- 


ing churches of that state are searching for 
pastors: Orrville, Geneva, Coshocton, Ash 
land, Bowling Green, West Mansfield, Lis- 
bon and Painesville. 

In a short meeting with the church at 
Milan, Mo., where Mr. Roberts, a student 
at Canton, Mo., preaches, there were seven 
additions to the church. Preaching by R. 
S. Robertson. 

tenjamin L. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio, has 


been called to the pastorate of the church 


at Salina, Kan., as successor to David H. 


Shields. Mr. Smith has not yet given his 
reply to the church. We would hope that 
he will accept. 

A. W. Kokendoffer has completed his first 


vear of work with the First Church, Sedalia, 
Mo. It has been a year of unusual success 
in the work of the church. Mr. Kokendoffer 
celebrated the by an anniversary 
sermon, reviewing the year’s work. 


occasion 


June 6 marks the beginning of the sixth 
E. Lynn with the First 
Church, Warren, Ohio. The pastor will 
preach an anniversary sermon. Mr. Lynn 
has been in Warren longer than any other 
Frequent changes in pastorates are 


year of service for J. 


pastor. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


WORKERS 


not peculiar to the Disciples. 

B. L. Wray, pastor of Budd Park Chureh, 
Kansas City, reports five added since last 
report, thirty since January 1. The Sunday- 


school has an attendance of over 300. 
A very attractive invitation to the com 
mencement exercises of McLean College, 


has been received by this 
exercises held May 22-27. 
There were nineteen graduates; seven re- 
ceiving the A. B. degree, six the B. S., five 
the B. L. and one the A. M. 

In the letter by George L. Peters, from 
southwest Missouri, note the offer of accept- 
ance by the convention of the offer of Drury 
College to have the Christian churches of 
that part of the state, place and maintain in 
the college a professor of New Testament 
literature. This is a notable advance toward 
Christian union. 


Hopkinsville, Ky., 


ottice. The were 


Careful preparation for the missionary of- 
fering was made this year by the church at 
Gibson City, Ill All offerings were taken 
May 16. An interesting and novel feature 
of the plan was the publication of a leatlet 
announcing the apportionment of the chureh 
to the different interests and an explanation 
of the purpose to which the offering would 
be devoted. 

Guy Hoover returned to his former church 
in Pullman, Ill, Sunday, May 23, where he 
delivered the annual sermon before the G. 
A. R., W. R. C. and and other patriotic 
bodies in the morning. The house was 
crowded to its full capacity. In the evening 
Mr. Hoover was likewise greeted by a large 
audience. Mr. Pearce, pastor of the West 
Pullman Church, supplied for Mr. Hoover at 
Tipton, Ind. 


An event of unusual interest to the Dis- 
ciples of Christ on the Pacific Coast and 
throughout the land, is the call of H. H. 


Guy, of Japan to the position of dean of the 
Berkeley Bible Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 
Dean Guy is a graduate of the college of 
Liberal Arts and also of the College of the 
Bible of Drake University, receiving there- 


from the degrees of A. B. and B. D. He 
later took post graduate work in Yale Uni- 
versity, receiving the Ph. D. degree. Dean 
Giuy’s experience in Japan has given him 
especial fitness for the work. During the 
next year he will in addition to his other 


work teach the Bible to Japanese students 


in their native language. 

For five months C. G. Brelos has been at 
work with the church at Galveston, Texas. 
Previously to his taking up the work the 


been without regular preaching 
for several months, witn the usual result in 
lagging interest and discouragement. Now 
everything is taking on new life. They have 
just closea a ten days’ rally in which they 


were assisted two evenings by Mr. Boynton, 


ehureh had 


pastor at Huntsville, and one evening by 
J. B. Holmes, of Beaumont. Other evenings 


the preaching was by the pastor. There 
were fourteen accessions to the church. There 
is at present especial interest in the Sunday- 
school and the Christian Endeavor Society. 


F. M. the new church at 


The new building 


Rains dedicated 
Lincoln, Neb., May 16. 
with its furnishings cost $32,000; it has 
fifteen separate rooms; in the base- 
ment a Sunday-school room seating 650 per- 
the main auditorium seats 800, and 
the gallery 300 additional; the furnishing of 
the church is thoroughly modern and of the 
best. This church has had a very interesting 
growth. It was organized January 24, 1869. 
Its first building was dedicated in 1889. The 
present site was purchased in 1901, and a 
chapel erected which served the church until 
it was wrecked last summer to make room 
for the present building. Among the preachers 


class 


sons; 


of the church are, J. M. Yearnshaw, D. R. 
Dungan, J. B. Johnson, J. Mad Williams, B. 
F. Bush, Robert E. Schwartz, C. L. Crow- 


Newman, J. J. 
Thompson, 


thers, R. H. Ingram, C. B. 
Morgan, H. J. Kerschsten, T. J. 
N. S Haynes, and the present successful 
pastor, H H. Harmon. There is a present 
resident membership of 900, and an enroll- 
ment of 700 in the Sunday-school. 
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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vita) 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splendid 
list. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 


“Historical Documents Advocating Chris. 
tian Union.”’--Edited by C. A. Young, 


This book is the classic for this our Centennia] 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration 
and Address”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Boston W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World’s Need 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated. Retail price 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial to Dass 
without possessing this book. 

Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 
of national reputation, writes: 

“I congratulate you on the happy thought of 
collecting and editing these documents Ther 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.” 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, by 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Ruling 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, etc., etc. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 pages. 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus- 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 





A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possibly only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teacher.” 


Our Plea for Union and the Present Crisis, 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus, etc., ete. 12mo., cloth, 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 


Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing through an important, and in many re- 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 


entered; that hopes only partially real now may 

come to fruition that these churches are given 

their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get- 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him op 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK. 
“The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. 
into our hand the historic facts 
charm that makes them read like a novel. 
$5c. Paper binding, 25c. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature.—THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 

BURG, PA. : i 

The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 

history and controversy almost the interest of a 

story. A valuable contribution to the history of 

the American churches.—THE CONGREGATION- 

ALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea ef the Disciples of Christ, by W. 
T. Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, net 
postpaid, thirty-five cents, won immediate 
success. 


George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
one of the great churches of the brotherhood, writes: 

“I cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough for 
having written his little book on “Our Plea. 

It is more than a statement; it is a philosophy. 

Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the hand- 

book I shall like to put into the hands of the 

thinking man on the outside. In all of his use 
ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rendered no 
greater service to a great cause.”” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE. 
“Altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. 
trated. Price, $1.20. 
Address, 


The New Christian Century Co., 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Dr. Gates has put 
with a grace and 
In clotb, 


Beautifully bound and ilu 
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Charles E. MeVay will sing in a tent meet- 
17 at Deer Creek, Ill, beginning June 6. 
ing é 
4 $400 increase in salary has been voted 
Pastor Gordon by the church at Niles, Ohio. 
fhe annual ministerial institute of north- 


rm Indiana, was held at Huntington, May 
‘ 


10-12. 
>, E. Cowperthwaite goes from River Edge, 
x. J.. to Billings, Mont., where he becomes 


pastor of the Christian Church. 
Howard T. Cree tells us that 
Lemert the attendance at the Bible-school 
in Atlanta, Ga., has been trebled. A modern 
Rible-school building will likely be erected. 


under Miss 


Andrew P. Johnson, minister of the First 
Church. Fayette, Mo., preached the “Bacca- 
laureate sermon” for the high school, May 16, 
in the Methodist church. 

S. T. Shore is doing a successful work at 
Hereford, Texas, where with a membership 
now numbering 220 they are beginning the 
erection of a $20,000 church building. 


First Church, Springfield, Ill.. received an 
emnibus offering for missions, the second 
Sunday in May amounting to over $1,000. It 
is hoped to reach at least $1,200. 


The first Church, Joplin, Mo., is rejoicing 
over an offering of $690.09 for Home and For- 
eign Missions. This is an indicator of health 
and spirit. Under the leadership of F. F. 
Walters this church will grow into the largest 
things. 

The Churdan, Iowa church is in a meeting 
with R. Tibbs Maxey. They have no church 
building and only a handful of Disciples. The 
Baptists have opened their meeting house 
for the meeting. 

The church at Turth, Neb., is making fine 
under the labors of Harry G. 
and is looking forward hopefully 
conducted by Edward 


progress 


Knowles, 


to a meeting to be 
Clutter. 

H. E. Stafford changes his address from Ft. 
Wavne. Ind., to Massillon, Ohio, where he has 
taken the pastorate of the church. Two 


confessions rejoiced him at his first service, 
May 23. 


W. H. Waggoner has just held fine insti- 
tutes on missions and teacher training in 
La Crosse, Bowen, Mt. Pleasant, Colma, Den- 


ver, Clayton, New Bedford, Dixon and Wal- 
nut, Ill.. He Says: “The interest is splendid 
and audiences good in spite of bad weather.” 

Dr. H. H. Guy, formerly missionary to 
Japan and president of Drake College there, 
was recently elected dean of the Bible Sem- 
inary of the University of California. He 
has accepted. Dr. Guy was graduated from 
Drake University later, receiving the Ph. D. 
degree from Yale University. 

Robert Lord Cave, pastor of the West Side 
Church, San Francisco, expects to go into 
business there June 1, and not take another 


pastorate this year. It is announced that 
H. ©. Breeden will succeed him at “West 
Side.” 


E. M. Todd, recently pastor at Manchester, 
N. H., has accepted a call to the First Church 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., and has already begun 
his ministry there. We congratulate both 
the church and Brother Todd upon the be- 
ginnings of what we are sure will be a happy 
and prosperous pastorate. 

tay O. Miller, former pastor of the church 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind., is spending some time 
on the Pacific Coast visiting and traveling. 
Mr. Miller passed through Chicago last week 
and called at our office. Here is a_ well 
equipped preacher which some California 
chureh will likely capture in the next few 
months. 


Arthur Stout of Artesia, N. M., writes: 
“During the last three months our church 
membership has increased sixty-five in num- 
bers. We have given $410 to missions and 
Shall raise $125 on Children’s Day. Last 
month the Artesia church loaned me_ to 
Hagerman for a meeting of three weeks. This 
resulted in seven additions to the church, 
which had only fifteen members, and the 
liquidation of their $1,000 debt.” 
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Telegrams 


Monmouth, Ill., May 30.—Closed at Red 
Oak last Wednesday. Brother Nicol a grand 
workman in the Master’s cause. The meet- 
ing was very successful. Stopped off here 
to renew old acquaintances with Brother 
Hughes and to encourage and stimulate the 
brethren on my way to Keysport, IIL. for 
meeting. Time all taken. The Lord be 
praised.—Thompson, The Egyptian. 
Forty-five added 
Our company 


Evansville, Ind., May 30. 
today. 363 in thirteen days. 
was invited here by Bethany and Central 
Christian Churches, a part of the members 
of the First Christian Church also co-operat- 
ing. This city of eighty thousand has 287 
three breweries. Our churches are 
not strong here, but we have some noble 
consecrated souls in Evansville and a bright 
day is dawning. Evans hall, the largest audi- 
torium in the city, is filled nightly and con 


saloons. 


verts have averaged twenty-eight per day. 
God giveth the increase.—Charles Reign Sco- 
ville, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
churches $1,630.18 last 
church offerings to date 
churches vet to hear from. 
remit cash.—Ranshaw and 


May 29.—Gain from 
week. Total gain in 
$2,197.47. Larger 
Urge churches to 
Denton. 


Chung King, West China, April 6.—Just a 
word to let you know I have reached this 
point in safety. Am leaving tomorrow and 
hope to get to Batang in ten more weeks 
if we make good time. (Left Nankin, Feb- 
ruary 19.) I am well and gaining weight 
on the trip. (Part of the weight is most 
likely dirt.) I am enjoying this wild life 
and am still glad I am headed for thc in- 
terior. Will report again when I leave the 
river at Kiatang. Regards to everybody.— 
Z. T. Loftis. 

The above interesting note just came from 
Dr. Z. T. Loftis, who is on his way to Tibet 
as a missionary of the Foreign Society. He 
left Nankin, China, on the 29th of February. 
He expects to reach Batang, his destination, 
about June 20. A four months’ journey across 
China! The last eleven hundred miles he 
will travel by Chinese wheelbarrow and sedan 
chair. The last 500 miles is over the high 
mountain West China. One of 
these passes is 16,500 feet high. On this last 
part of the journey his baggage will be car- 
ried on the backs of Yaks and Llamas. He 
joins Dr. and Mrs. Shelton and J. C. Ogden 
and wife at Batang. Our people have the 
most remote mission station in the world at 
Batang. 


passes of 


George L. Snively has just concluded a 
splendid series of evangelistic services with 
the church in Valdosta, Ga. He was assisted 
by Prof. William Leigh of Akron, Ohio, as 
soloist and chorus leader. The meeting lasted 
a little more than two weeks. There were 
seventeen additions, all adults. Eight ot 
these were by letter, two from another chureh 
and seven by confession and baptism. On 
the last Sunday of the meeting Mr. Snively 
raised by subscription $1,345 with which to 
pay off the entire indebtedness of the church. 
The pastor R. W. Wallace writes: “The at- 
tendance was unusually good throughout the 
meeting. Frequently people had to be turned 
away tor lack of room.” 

Marion Stevenson, national superintendent 
of Bible-schools, is conducting frequent 
larries and conferences in our large centers. 
On Sunday, May 9, he spoke to the Turtle 
Creek Church, Pittsburg, Pa., in the morning, 
and at the Bellmar Ave. Church, Pittsburg, 
at night. In the afternoon representatives 
of nearly all the Bible-schools of greater 
Pittsburg assembled at the First Church. A 
majority of the superintendents of the city 
with a very large number of teachers was 
present. The attendance at this rally was 
solicited by the adult Bible classes. Mr. 
Stevenson also attended the western Penn- 
sylvania convention at Johnstown, Pa., and 
gave a number of devotional Bible readings, 





conferences upon Bible-school methods, and 









National 


also presented the work of the 
Christian Bible-School Association. 


Professor Charles M. Sharp, of the Bible 
eollege of Missouri, who has been elected 
Dean for the next year, reports the prospects 
of that institution as very promising. He 
brings to his new position not only the 
teaching values which he has manifested 
there for two years past but as well a com- 
petent store of executive ability which will 
prove of value in the work of the college. 


The “Vision Meeting” held by the Men’s 
Association, First Church, Seattle, Wash., re 
cently was very interesting. Talks were 
made by Gen. MelIntyre on “Seattle After 
Ten Years, from the Viewpoint of the Old- 
timer,” “Seattle After Ten Years, from the 
Viewpoint of a Neweomer,” by Dr. Carney, 
“The Place of the Church in the City’s 
Growth,” by Rev. Joseph L. Garvin, “The 
First Christian Church After Ten Years,” by 
Clitford Wiley. 

East Orange, N. J.: 126 accessions since 
entering our new building November 29. 476 
in Bible-school yesterday. We now have the 
largest school in our city. Mr. Carnegie has 
given us half the money for our new organ; 
we hope to install it this summer. A beauti- 
fully framed appreciation of our work; $300 
increase in salary; two weeks (extra) vaca- 
tion, and all expenses on a sea voyage to 
New Orleans—these are among the nice things 
our congregation has done for us recently. 
Z. T. Sweeney’s ten day Institute did us 
great good. If your people need to be re- 


freshed regarding our plea, call him. W. D. 
Cunningham visited us in January. He left 


$150 worth of missionary information and 
enthusiasm and tools that amount for his 
work in Tokio. His visit will help every mis- 
sionary offering of the year. Let him talk 
to your people, he will do them good.—L. N. 


D. Wells. 








A REBELLION 
Food Demanded. 

The human body will stand a lot of abuse 
but sometimes it will surely rebel and de- 
mand the proper food in place of the pasty, 
starchy, greasy stuffs on which it has been 
made sick. 

Then is the time to feed Grape-Nuts, the 
most scientific and perfect food in the world. 

A lady of Washington says: “Three years 
ago I was very ill with catarrh of the stom- 
ach and was given up to die by one doctor. 
[ laid in bed four months and my stomach 
weak that I could not keep down 
medicine or hardly any kind of food and was 
so weak and emaciated after four months of 
this starvation that my daughter could easily 
lift me from bed and put me in my chair. 

‘But weak as my stomach was, it accepted 
and relished and digested Grape-Nuts with- 
out any difficulty the first time that wonder- 
ful food was tried. 

“My doctor told me to eat Grape-Nuts, 
which were predigested, and although I felt 
certain I could not keep the food on my 
stomach I made the trial and it was a most 
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complete success. 

“T am and in better health 
than for a great many years and am gradu- 
ally growing still stronger. I rely on Grape- 
Nuts for most of the nourishment that I 
get. The results have certainly been won- 
derful in my case and prove that no stom- 
ach is so weak it will not digest Grape-Nuts. 
“My baby got so fat from feeding on 
Grape-Nuts I was afraid I would have to stop 
giving the food to him, but I guess it is a 
healthy fat for his health is perfect.” 

“Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


now strong 
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The Dearth of Preachers 

The most notable utterance of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly at Denver was the 
address of their secretary of education with 
its crushing statement of the lack and keen 
analysis of the for the shortage. 
Every other religious body in the world faces 
the same conditions, though all may not yet 
be thoroughly alive to their significance. We 


reasons 


have a choice collection of proverbs on the 
human disposition that neglects providing 
a supply of bandages and linseed oil until 


after the Fourth of July, and leaves all of 
the school building without fire escapes until 
one of them is burned down. 

We cannot pretend to be wiser than our 
this matter, but we are more 
Woefully short we are of 


neighbors in 


fortunate. as 


preachers, we are better supplied than our 
neighbors. This may be because we are 
younger. It may be because of the greater 


liberty in teaching which we allow. It may 
be because our prevalent teaching is truer 
to the Word of God. It may be because our 
members are poorer. In a measure it certainly 
is due to the considerable number of preachers 


that come to us from the denominations. 
However it is we must recognize the fact 


that in preparing preachers, as in training 
lions and tigers, you need to catch the sub- 
ject young. If you have the parents it is 
all the better. The agitation of this year 
will not fill our pulpits next year, and will 
only begin to show results in four or five 
years. 
” This makes all the more imperative the 
universal observance in every church every 
year of at least one day devoted to the agita 
tion of this question, and the call for min- 
isterial volunteers. If it was neglected May 
30, let some other suitable day be used. 
The Source and the Channel of Supply. 
We must forever look to the church and 
the home, the minister and the Bible-school, 
for recruits to the ministry. Unless they 
carefully and prayerfully set before the boys 
the duty and the privilege of preaching the 


gospel, the supply of preachers will inevi 
tably fail. But the choice of the ministry 
as a life calling, or the acceptance of the 


call to preach, must be followed by thorough 


preparation. For this we look to the college. 


Not to the State University, not to the 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian or Methodist 
College, but to our own colleges intimately 


associated, and absolutely identified with our 
churches. So the call for a thousand volun 
teers to the ministry necessitates the call for 


additional endowment for the colleges in 
which the preachers must be trained. 
The Representative College. 

Every institution of learning among us 

has its centennial endowment aim more or 


less widely published, and more or less vig- 
orously pursued. Among them all Bethany 
stands unique, and is recognized by them as 
well as by those whom might be considered 
disinterested as having a preéminent claim 
upon the hearts and purses of all who are 
engaged in the Restoration Movement. The 
statesmanlike plea of the greatest men of 
affairs among us that we must give 
Bethany a half million dollars of additional 
endowment. Her constant service to young 
men and young women who are not destined 
for the ministry fully warrants such support. 
tier historic place and influence in the de- 
velopment and advancement of the cause adds 
Centennial emphasis to the call. The repre- 
sentative character of the institution which 
has furnished teachers for all our schools, 
preachers for all our states, and missionaries 
for all our fields, as well as cultured Christian 
men and women for all sections of our land, 
makes Bethany’s call in the Centennial year 
the call of Christian education in general. 
To disregard the appeal made now in behalf 
of Bethany is to deny the whole education 
propaganda, 


1s, 


Leading Gifts. 
The first quarter of the proposed half mil- 
lion is half provided ; $25,000 of it is pledged 
by the man who made the proposition, $25,000 





has been given by United States Senator 
George T. Oliver of Pittsburg. $12,000 or 
$13,000 has been subscribed in smaller sums. 
We are hopefully expecting an early an- 
nouncement of other large gifts. But let 
us not wait while we expect, but let every 
one in his own place do what he can. With 
the matter fairly presented, and the situation 
fully recognized, it seems scarcely possible 
that there is one Disciple in a million who 
will allow the Centennial to pass without 
identifying himself, by a gift of at least 
$1.00 with the great college which Alexander 
Campbell established for the advancement ot 
primitive Christianity. Don’t wait to be 
solicited, but write today to Pres. T. E. 
Cramblet, Bethany, W. Va., or to Dr. W. T. 
Moore whose address for a while will be at 
Butler College, Indianapolis. 
The Greater Children’s Day. 

The June number of the Missionary Review 
of the World contains an article on the “Mis- 
sionary Scudders” which should prove an in- 
spiration as well as a rebuke to every Chris- 
tian family in America. Dr. John Scudder 
was the first medical missionary to go out 
from this continent. He embarked with his 
wife in 1819 for Ceylon under the auspices 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Chureh in America. Just at that 
time there was no other medical missionary 
at work in all the world. Their home on the 
field was blessed with many children, and the 
constant prayer was, that these might all 
be missionaries. The answer to the prayer 
gave seven men and two women to missions 
in Japan and India. The same purpose pre- 
vailed in the homes of the second generation, 
and fifteen grandchildren have entered the 
missionary service. In addition to these, 
three of the grandsons are ministers of the 
gospel in the United States, and one son and 
one grandson died while in college preparing 
for the mission field. 

Compared with such absolute devotion to 
the great commission of our Lord, how in- 
adequate appear the largest gifts of money. 
Put into your Children’s Day service, and 
into the preparations that go before that 
service, constant thought and prayer for mis- 
sionary volunteers. This will not discourage, 
but will stimulate gifts of money. If we 
ean have a thousand volunteers for mission- 
ary service at home and abroad, there will 
be no difficulty whatever about securing a 
Children’s Day offering of $100,000 for the 
lands beyond the seas. 


. 
Pittsburg News 

A whirlwind campaign for the financial 
support of the Centennial is being planned 
for a week in June. The ministers in and 
around Pittsburg are assisting the business 
men in visiting the large business concerns of 
the city. 

A. H. Jordan of New Castle read a paper 
on “Christian Socialism” at the Monday Min- 
isters’ Meeting which provoked considerable 
discussion. 

The best report of the week came from 
the Bible-schools. Knoxville led off with 458, 
in attendance, followed by Bellevue with 344, 
and McKeesport with 336. 

The Carnegie Church has a baseball team, 
and is playing with five other teams in the 
town with considerable promise of being the 
winning team. A Bethany Bible-class has 
been formed with fifty as its aim before or- 
ganization. W. R. Errett is the superin- 
tendent. 

An outing has been planned by the associa- 
tion for June 12. The ministers and their 
friends will visit the site of the old Brush 
Run Church, the place of the baptism of the 
Campbells, and other points of historic inter- 
est connected with the first days of our 
movement. 

The next meeting will be held at Wilkins- 
burg. This is the joint meeting of the asso- 
ciation and the C. W. B. M. auxiliaries. It 
promises to be a delightful affair. 

O. H. Philips. 
203 Bissel Block, May 24, 1909. 
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June 3, 1999 


Young People’s Missionary 
Conference 


It is hoped that many of our people wij 
attend one of the conferences of the Youn, 
People’s Missionary Movement to be helq 
this summer. These conferences are as fo. 
lows: 

Whitby, Ontario, Canada, Juty 2 to 9, 

Lake Geneva, Wis., July 2 to 11. 

Asheville, N. C., July 2 to 11. 

Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 23 to 
August 1. 

Sunday-school and Missions Conference 
Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 15 to 99° 

Here is a rare opportunity to combine a 
delightful vacation with a rich spiritual ang 
intellectual feast. These conferences are 
brief training courses for missionary leader. 
ship in the local congregation. The rates 
are reasonable. 

Write H. A. Denton, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Cincinnati, or Stephen J. Corey, Box 884 Cjp. 
cinnati. 


of Bloomington, gave our Founders’ Day Ad- 
This spring he gave before the Men’s 
Club of the church, his lecture on the “Re. 
ligion of Abraham Lincoln.” This is a gyb- 
stantial contribution to the Lincoln literature 
of the Centenary Celebration of this year, 
1909. 

Qn the evening of Arbor Day he again de. 
lighted the entire community—pupils of the 
Public Schools, students of the College and 
citizens of the town—in his “Evening with 
the Poets of the Plain People.” He is a sym- 
pathetic interpreter of such poets as Frank L, 
Stanton, Sam Walter Foss, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, James Whitcomb Riley, and Eugene 
Field. He not only entertains but what is 
vastly more important, instructs. The audi- 
ence is not bored with any of the agonies of 
elocution, but is charmed by the simple pres- 
entation of the best thought of the poets that 
know the way to the hearts of the common 
people. Mr. Jones is a welcome visitor to 
Eureka. R. E. Hieronymus. 


dress. 








OVER THE FENCE 
Neighbor Says Something. 

The front yard fence is a famous council 
place on pleasant days. Maybe to chat with 
some one along the street, or for friendly 
gossip with next door neighbor. Sometimes 
it is only small talk but other times neigh- 
bor has something really good to offer. 

An old resident of Baird, Texas, got some 
mighty good advice this way once. 

He says: 

“Drinking coffee left me nearly dead with 
dyspepsia, kidney disease and bowel trouble, 
with constant pains in my stomach, back and 
side, and so weak I could scarcely walk. 

“One day I was chatting with one of my 
neighbors about my trouble and told her I 
believed coffee hurt me. Neighbor said she 
knew lots of people to whom coffee was 
poison and she pleaded with me to quit it 
and give Postum a trial. I did not take her 
advice right away but tried a change of 
climate which did not do me any good. Then 
I dropped coffee and took up Postum. 

“My improvement began immediately and 
I got better every day I used Postum. 

“My bowels became regular and in two 
weeks all my pains were gone. Now I am 
well and strong and can eat anything I want 
to without distress. All of this is due to my 
having quit coffee, and to the use of Postum 
regularly. 

“My son, who was troubled with indiges- 
tion, thought that if Postum helped me 89, 
it might help him. It did, too, and he is now 
well and strong again. 

“We like Postum as well as we ever liked 
the coffee and use it altogether in my family 
in place of coffee and all keep well.” “There's 
a Reason.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They aft 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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